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THANKSGIVING. 


BY A. W. 


The queenly moon arcends the winter sky 

In solemn, slow magnificence. while I, 

Alone, beneath, upon my bendd knee, 

Thank God for all the beauty that I see! 

Thank Him for every cloud’s m~jestic form , 

So soft by moonlight, or so dark in storm; 

For each bright star, which, radiantly divine, 

Should teach us here how far one’s l'ght may 
shine; 

And for the trees that, standing stripped and 
browned, 

Stretch their gaunt shadows on the frozen 
ground. 

fo much there is that’s good, and fair, and 
dear, 

In e’en the barest season of the year! 

—Friends’ Intelligencer aud Journal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Fifty-five Massachusetts towns gave a 
majority for woman suffrage, instead of 
forty-six, as we stated last week. About 
thirty additional towns came within a few 
votes of a majority. We will give par- 
ticulars when official returns are received. 
+e 


Frightful magsacres of Armenians con- 
tinue to be reported almost daily from 
Turkey ; and the great powers continue to 
ook supinely on. It is a striking object- 
lesson of the need there is that the more 
tender-hearted half of humanity should be 
represented in government. 


—_— YG ee 


The Republicans and the Independent 
Women Voters of Boston have made their 
nominations respectively, as follows: 

REPUBLICANS. 
Willard S. Allen, 


bard Samuel 8B. Shapleigh, 1. Austin Bassett, 
Mrs. Chas. G. Ames. 
INDEPENDENT WOMEN. 

Willard 8S. Allen. Mrs. Fannie B. Ames, I. 
Austin Bassett, William T. Eaton, Carol ne E. 
Hastings, Samuel F. Hubbard, Mrs. El.zabeth 
C. Kel.er, Samuel B. Shapleigh. 

The Democrats make their nomina 
tions a day or two later. We will give 
the other tickets next week. 


~+~@>>- 
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The c fficial returns of the Referendum 
vote in Boston are now before us, as 
follows: 





Women voting yes 6,541 
Women voting no 278 
Total women 6,819 


Thus, of the women who voted, ninety- 
six out of a hundred voted yes, and four 
out of a hundred voted no. 

The men’s vote stood as follows: 





Men voting yes. . .. . 15 860 
Men votingno .... 42,224 
Total men 58,084 


Eleven thousand one hundred and sixty- 
feven of the men who voted did not vote 
either way on the referendum. The total 
number of women who voted was 6 918, 
showing 100 women who seem to have 
neglected to mark their ballots. Of the 
B ston male voters 26 per cent. voted yes, 
and 74 per cent. voted no. It has been 
noted from the first that the adverse 
majority of men was largely given by the 
cities, and the more the figures are studied 
the more conspicuous the fact becomes. 
General Jackson used to say: ‘*The con- 
servatives have the cities; my constituency 
begins with the first cross-roads out of 
town.” 
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A series of tableaux will be given for 
the benefit of the Armenian cause, Dec 
5, 6 snd 7, at Copley Hall, under the- 
auspices of the United Friends of Armenia, 
ci which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is presi- 





William T. Eaton, Dr. | 
Elizahe'h Kellar, Capt. W. W. Stover, Dr. Hub. | 


| dent. Influential persons are interested, 
and a fine entertainment is expected. 
Tickets, $1 and $2, are now for sale at the 
Christian Register Office, 141 Franklin 
Street, and at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street. 


2. 


Mr. A. R. Spofford, the accomplished 
and invaluable librarian of Congress, has 
received a complete vindication from the 
sensational intimations of error in his 
accounts. The Auditor of the Treasury 
Department, in his official report, states 
that the multitude of Mr. Spoftord’s duties 
and an inadequate clerical force are solely 
responsible for the informalities. From 
Uncle Sam such an acknowledgment is 
equivalent to an apology. 
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We publish in another column an ap- 
peal for the Armenian Relief Fund. It is 
immaterial whether money be sent to Mr. 
Trask, whose address is there given, or to 
Mr. Frank H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. In either case it is forwarded to 
the same persons in Armenia for distribu- 
tion. 


—+> 
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The report of the Ohio Annual Meeting 
was received in good season, but with 
other interesting communications, was 
unavoidably kept waiting by the pressure 
of matter relating to the referendum 
campaign. 


2 
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The Boston Advertiser, always alert to 
speak a good word for women, says: 


It is surprising that the opponents of 
woman suffrage have not before this 
seized upon the object-lesson presented by 
the attitude of the ‘female colleges” in 
the matter of intercollegiate sport, as 
evincing the inability of woman to deal 
with politics. When one sees the mascu- 
line realization of the diplomatic possi- 
bi ities in college sport; when one reads 
the bysterical protocols. pronunciamentog, 
insinuations and sweepiug charges without 
which intercollegiate sport of course can- 
not be conducted in yourg men’s colleges, 
how can one longer deny the superiority 
of the masculive mind in political affairs? 
In the young women’s colieges, on the 
other hand, college atbletics merely serve 
to bring about good health and sound 

physical development. The capabilities 
| of sport in the way of i:flicting bodily 
| injury, fomenting intercoliegiate quar- 
| rels, engrossing attention to the exclusion 

of study, are all ignored by the quiet 

women students, who are constantly indif 

ferent to the chance to convulse a nation 

by refusing to play with another college. 
| Can aby stronger proof be brought for- 
| ward by opponents of woman suffrage to 
| show the inability of women to take com- 
| mon-sense views of important matters in 
everyday life? 





} —) 
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| APPEAL FOR ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 


A whole year has elapsed since the 
| massacres of Armenian Christians in Sas- 
| soon, and the terrible atrocities by which 
| they have been accompanied, sent a thrill 
of horror through the civilized world. 
| The state of terror in the Armenian prov- 
| inces of Turkey is now aggravated by 
| famine, which threatens to complete the 
| destruction of what the sword of the Turk 
| and the Koord has spared. Villages were 
| completely destroyed, the cattle and the 
| sheep—which composed the wealth of the 
| villagers—carried away, and all their im- 
| plements either burned or pillaged. The 
| survivors of the massacres—mostly wom. 
|en and children—who have fled for their 
| lives, are now entirely destitute of all 
| means of support,and homeless wanderers. 
For a whole year they have been begging 
| their daily bread from the people in the 
| neighboring towns and villages, who are 
_ not much better off than themeelves. Many 
of them have not tasted bread for days, 
| living on roots and herbs. Hundreds of 
the survivors of the massacres, weakened 
| by exposure and want, have died, and 
| many others are dying of starvation. The 
| distress is so widespread, and the number 
of those in need of help so large, that 
local means of relief are inadequate to 
alleviate the terrible suffering. 

In order to aid these unfortunate suf- 
ferers an Armenian Relief Fund Commit- 
| tee has been organized in London. The 
| Duke of Argyll is the president, and the 
Duke of Westminster and the Archbishop 
of York are vice-presidents of this relief 
committee. The distribution in Armenia 
|is by a mixed commission of American 

missionaries, Erglish consuls and others. 
| English liberality has already given 
| much to relieve the distress, but there is 
| great need of more help. Moved by the 
sad fate of the unfortunate Armenians, 
_and confident in the generosity of the 
| American people, so ready to symyathize 
| with all suffering, an Armenian Relief 








1 
Fund Committee has been formed in New 


York to co-operate with the London com- 
mittee, and earnestly appeals to our fel- 
low-countrymen on behalf of the sufferers. 
The rigors of the Armenian winter have 
already set in, and the distress is becom- 
ing more and more dreadful. The case is 
very urgent, and we hope that a generous 
response will be made to our appeal. 
Contributions may be sent to Mr. Spen- 
cer Trask, the treasurer, 27 Pine Street, 
New York, and will be forwarded by him 


to the treasury of the London committee, | 


to be distributed throagh the Commission. 
Mrs. Robert Abbe, Rev. David J. Bur- 
rell, D. D., Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Archbishop Corrigan, Rev. W. H. P. 
Faunce, D. D., Morris K. Jessop, 
Rev. Ed. F. Moldehnke, D. D., Bishop 
Potter, Jacob H. Schiff, Spencer Trask, 
treasurer, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
D. D., Mrs. Henry Villard, Rev. Wm. 
H. Ward, D. D., Rev. Theo. C. Wil- 
liams, D. D., Everett P. Wheeler, 
chairman, A. Avvazian, M. D., secre- 
tary, 424 West 57th Street. 
Armenian Reliet Fund Committee. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The regular fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at 3 Park Street on next 
Tuesday, Nov. 26, at 2.30 P. M. A sympo- 
sium on the question, ‘‘Why Women are 
needed on School Committees,” will take 
place. Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. Phebe 
M. Kendall, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith and 


; Mrs. Abby E. Davis have kindly con 


sented to tell their experience. It is hoped 
that some school teachers will speak from 
their point of view. There will be good 
music, and light refreshments will be 
served. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
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A NOBLE JAPANESE GIRL, 





The first young Japanese girl of the 
high nobility who has ever come to this 
country for an education is now studying 
at Ogontz, Penn., in the delightful school 
conducted there by Miss Frances E. Ben- 
nett. Many young men of rank have 
come from Japan to this country to pursue 
their studies, and during the past few 
years there have been several young 
women of good social standing in our 
girls’ colleges. But until very recently 
the prejudice existing among Japanese 
aristocrats against sending their daugh- 
ters out of the country for an education 
has been too strong to be overcome. The 
father of Miss Bennett’s pupil is, how- 
ever, a man of advanced ideas, and it is 
hoped that when the young girl returns 
to her own country she may carry with 
her many ideas which may prove of sub- 
stantial benefit to the other women of her 
class. She is a young woman of great 
refinement, and of the exquisite courtesy 
which is said to be essentially Japanese. 
So long as the mild weather continued 
she wore her national costume, but this is 
80 little fittad to this climate that she has 
found it wise to exchange her picturesque 
garments for the ordinary garb of an 
American schoolgirl.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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WOMAN 8UFFRAGE, 

One of the old abolitionists sends the 
following: 

Even the commonest laboring women 
will be predisposed to vote against free 
liquor and against free love, and in the 
West, where women have the suffrage, it 
has in practice worked admirably well. 

The trouble seems to be that women 
are naturally more conservative than men, 
and so our Yankee women have been 
slow to enlist as suffragists. 

When the women of the country ap- 
proach unanimity as to the suffrage ques- 
tion, they will get it. 

The weakness of the suffragists is in the 
want of unanimity among the highest 
classes. Suffrage is just as sure to come 
as the right to labor at all occupations 
except the bearing of arms was. 

Forty years ago there were only about 
five per cent. of all the occupations open 
to women, and the same class which 
howls now against suffrage, howled 
wildly then against woman’s right to 
labor and to become independent of men 
by competing with men for the right tu 
work, until ninety-five per cent. of all the 
occupations are now open, where in those 
days only five per cent. were open. 

The coming generations will be 
astonished and ashamed at the slowness 
of educated and liberal men and women 
to appreciate the position to-day of the 
suffrage question. 








THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


(Concluded.) 

The second day of the Woman’s Con- 
gress in New Orleans was even more suc- 
cessful than the first. The Times Demo- 
crat said: 


‘‘Washington Avenue was thronged with 
gay crowds of ladies and stylish private 
turnouts, all wending their way toward 
Newcomb College. 

‘*At each meeting the audience grows in 
numbers and interest.” 

Mrs. Howe opened the meeting with a 
paper on ‘Race Problems in Europe.” 
She reviewed the character of the polite 
Englishman and the rude Briton, the 
stupid and the intelligent German, the 
Italian bandit and the Italian patriot. She 
said the problem of all government should 
be the harmonizing of the different races, 
and the utilization of the various gifts 
which distinguish the families united 
under one public administration. 

The paper was discussed by Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney and Mrs. Clara B. Colby. Mrs. 
Colby said the principle of brotherly Jove 
was the solution of the race question. 
She deplored the treatment of the Indians 
by the U. 8. Government, snd concluded 
with a touching account of the Indian 
baby found on the battle-field, which she 
and General Colby have adopted. This 
was greatly applauded. Mrs. Colby said: 
I think that was meant for the baby, and 
I shall tell her that she bas many friends 
in New Orleans. 

Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, secretary of the 
A. A. W., and president of the Civic 
League of Buffalo. N. Y., read a paper on 
‘*The Obligation of the Woman Citizen.” 
She said in part: 

While in 1850 only one-eighth of the 
population of the United States lived in 
cities of 8000 or over, to-day more than 
one-quarter live in such cities. 

Each year the people are being more 
closely bound together by human sympa- 
thies. A great city becomes a great home, 
with only narrow walls or streets dividing 
family from family. 

The business of lighting the houses and 
streets, of supplying water, of protecting 
life and property, of the education of the 
children, should be a business matter of 
the greatest importance to the women 
citizens, «qually with the men. 

The motto of the Good Government 
Clubs, ‘**Municipal government is business, 
not politics,” should convey as much 
meaning to a woman as a man. When it 
does not, it is a possible detriment to each 
member of the household, for it shows 
that the one who, in rocking the cradle, 
rules the world, takes no thought of the 
civic housekeeping, and, as the mother 
shapes the coming man, the youth or man 
who avows he has no interest in politics 
nor rounicipal affairs makes a flaming ad- 
vertisement of a weak and vain mother. 

The old Greek standard for the value of 
& person cannot be surpassed to day. His 
worth was considered as a member of 
society, and his value as a citizen to his 
neighbors. 

Are we women willing to be judged by 
this standard? Dropping our acquire- 
ments of gold and jewels, houses and 
lands, when bereft of these mere acces- 
sories, are we willing to be placed in the 
scale of citizenship, where our value as 
citizens, or our estimated worth as mem- 
bers of society to our fellow-citizens would 
entitle us? 

Let us each one ask her soul, candidly, 
of what positive value am I to my city or 
village where my life is being spent? 
Have I ever really felt the civic love of 
the Hebrew singer when he wrote with 
such feeling: 

‘If [ forget thee. oh, city of my heart, 

Let my right band forget her cunning; 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth 
If I remember thee not, 

If I prefer thee not 

Above my chief joy.’ 

Do I realize fully that it is the principle 
of our government that each citizen must 
perform a certain amount of duty to the 
State and town in which he lives in re- 
turn for its protection? Do I fully appre- 
ciate that one of its legal maxims is, 
every one must so use his own as not to 
injure another’s. 

After honestly answering these queries, 
take this thought of Epictetus. You will 
do the greatest service to the State if you 
shall raise, not the roofs of the houses, 
but the sou.s of the citizens, for it is bet- 
ter that great souls ehall live in small 
houses, than for mean ones to lurk in 
great mansions. 

What a multitude of questions arise in 
the light of this grand thought, What am 
I doing towards raising the souls of my 
neighbors by giving them those sur- 
roundings which will make the soul grow 
in a healthful body? 

If their untoward fate confines them to 
tenement houses, have I tried to have a 
system of free parks, those ‘‘safety valves 
of cities,” easy of access to those without 
money, where mothers can take puny in- 
fants and little run-abouts? Have I 
asked to have free bathhouses in con- 
venient parts of my city? Have I in- 
sisted upon the best sanitary conditions 
in the alleys, filled with my poor neigh- 
bors, as upon the avenue where my own 
dear ones live? Have I ever talked, in 
season and out of season, about the 
necessity of the very best public schools, 
with free textbooks? Have I perseversed 
in having free public libraries, and free 
art galleries, open Sunday and holidays, 

(Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH, of 
Wasrhington, has been detailed by the 
8S cretary of the Interior to study the 
educational aspects of the manufacturing 
industries of the South, at the Atlanta 
Exposition. Miss French is also a dele- 
gate to the League of International Press 
Clubs, and special correspondent of the 
Boston Commonwealth. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA TURNER, who has 
just died at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was the 
last survivor of the ‘flower girls” who 
met Lafayette at Woodbridge, N. J., on 
his last visit to this country in 1824. Mrs. 
Turner was then Henrietta Pryor. She 
was less than eight years old, and was 
the youngest of the sixteen girls who, 
attired in costumes of flowers, formed 
the words, ‘‘Welcome, Lafayette.” She 
represented the last E in Lafayette’s name, 
and was clad in marigolds. 


Mrs. GRACE LE BARON UPHAM, author 
of ‘Little Miss Faith” and ‘Little Daugh- 
ter,” has, at the solicitation of those in- 
terested in juvenile literature, prepared a 
lecture of retrospect and research, called 
“Then and Now in the Juvenile World of 
Books.” Ladies arranging a literary 
hour for drawing-room matir ées, echools, 
clubs, etc., and others desiring informa- 
tion, may address Mrs. Upham at the 
Ilkley, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
Among her patrons are Gov. and Mrs. 
Greevhalge, Lieut. Gov. and Mrs. Wolcott, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge. 


Miss WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, the 
popular Tennessee author of dialect tales, 
recently contributed to the Arena a atrik- 
ing story entitled ‘‘A Humble Advocate,” 
illustrating ‘“‘poor white” women’s need 
of the ballot. By request of Miss Laura 
Clay, president of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, and by the kind per- 
mission of Miss Dromgoole and the Arena, 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will publish this 
story in full next week, and will after- 
wards issue it as a leaflet. The Southern 
women want it to distribute as a campaign 
document, and they are wise. It will 
make more converts than a hundred argu- 
mente. 


Miss Lucia T. Ames addressed the 
Massachusetts Society for the University 
Education of Women at Boston Univer- 
sity, Saturday, Nov. 16, on “A More 
Beautiful City Life.” Miss Ames said 
she did not propose to present an elabo- 
rate essay on esthetics, but to give a 
practical talk. The practical side of 
American cities must be admired, she 
said, but there is litt'e in the way of 
beauty. This growing ugliness is to be 
deplored. The trouble lies in the rush 
and drive of American commerce, and the 
desire to grow rich. Space, air and sun- 
shine are needed, for without room beauty 
cannot be seen. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD announces 
the purpose of the W. C. T. U. to begin 
social settlement workin Chicago. After 
a careful study of the work in England 
and this country, she believes that it 
offers the best practical means of reach- 
ing a class of children in the city who are 
otherwise inaccessible, and also of keep- 
ing many from going back who have felt 
the effect of good influences. To the 
social settlement work as now done by 
other organizations, Miss Willard would 
add distinct religious teaching. A loca- 
tion in Chicago is to be sought, and vol- 
unteer helpers of means are ready to take 
hold of the work. 


CLERETTA NORA AVERY, 8 ten-year-old 
colored girl, is now in New York raising 
funds for the Charleston (S. C.) Industrial 
Institute. In the South this child evange- 
list is called ‘the pickaninny preacher,” 
and she is said to have converted hun- 
dreds of people, both white and colored, 
from the error of their ways. Wherever 
she preached, the effect upon congrega- 
tions was indescribable. The girl herself 
went into none of the ecstacies of emo- 
tional excitement so common to revival- 
ists. Her sermons were temperate, dig- 
nified, appealing, and her command of 
language such that it was difficult to 
realize that a child and not a grown 
woman was speaking. Her head is very 
large, with plenty of brain room above 
the forehead. In the face there is not an 
African characteristic except the color. 
In manner she is quick and intelligent. 
She grasps the meaning of anything said 
to her immediately, and answers in such 
terms as might be expected from a well- 
educated woman twenty years her senior. 
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within reach of those whose homes can- | 
not supply those forms of beauty and | 
color and the noble thoughts of ali ages, | 
which elevate our souls and give us daily | 
encouragement towards the higher life? | 
Have | ever used my influence to have | 
the necessities of existence more lightly 
taxed than the luxuries? 

My friend, if we have thought cf none 
of these things we are not good citizens, 
and if none of our neighbors have, the 
cities in which we live are to be avoided. 
® It seems strange that women should not 
appear to realize that we are entirely de- | 
pendent upon the municipality for safety | 
in every act of our daily lives. Upon its 
watchfulness depends our sleeping and ) 
waking in safety; the wholesome meat | 
and food supplies of our tables; the pure 
milk and water for young and old; the 
protection of our children, our husbands 
and ourselves from contagion, as well as 
from bru ality upon the streets; in the 
cars, the echoolrooms, in churches, stores 
and theatres all sanitary conditions, the 
proper construction of buildings. briages, 
sidewalks and streets, our preservation 
from fire and fi»od, the entire care of our 
living and our dead. 

All of this; our lives, safety from acci- 
dents. protection of property of a!l kinds, 
depend upon efficient and honest men 
being placed in charge of the municipality. 

In the words of a certain distinguished 
fellow citizen of mire, ‘It is a condition 
not a theory, which confronts us to day.” 
A condition which can only be changed 
by united and concerted efforts of men 
and women citiz *ne. 

The new watchword of our picket sen- 
tries must be citiz2nship, not partisan- 
ship, in all municipal questions, aid if 
we take for our motto that of the Swiss 
confederacy, which bas been for hundreds 
of years the admiration of the world, 
“One for all, ali for one,’ it may serve 
to inspire us to noble work for our civic 
federations. - 

If we women will joio league: for the 
purpose of making ourselves familiar with 
the best th ught on these subjects. calling 
upon men well grourd-d in these matters 
for lectures and advice, reading Fiske, 








Conklin and Roosevelt with other weil- | 


known writers op civic questions, we can 
help very decidedly in the election of 
“good men aid trae’ to civic offices and 
the defeat of knaves and scoundrels. 

Mrs. ‘lific sketched the excellent work 
already done by civie federations of men 
and women in different citie?, and said 
in conclusion: ‘There cannot be a wo- 
man here who does not accept the fact 
that she should be interested in all ques- 
tions relating to that city outside her 
doorstep, which we find is so closely in 
tertwined with all within doors which she 
must heli dear; and there cannot be a 
man here who will try to keep wife, 
daughter or sister from the endeavor to 
make themselves citizens in fact, as in 
name.” 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott presided at the 
evening meeting. Dr. Ella V. M. Mark, 
of Baltimore, gave a paper on ‘*‘Divorce,” 
full of interesting statistics and bright 
comment. She outlined the causes for 
divorce in different States, and said in- 
cidentally : 

Whiie divorces have been on the in- 
crease in nearly all the States, especially 
the Western, and in the whole United 
States have increased thirty-eight per 
cent., we find that while in Wyoming the 
population is rapidly on the increase, the 
number of divorces granted has decreased 
twenty-nine per cent., and but few of 
these decrees were given to old residents 
of Wyoming, but to persons who had 
married before removing to that State. 
This is thought to be owing to the benefi- 
cent effects of woman euffrage which 
obtains in Wyoming. That admitting 
women to the exercise of this right and 
citizenship has elevated the character and 
morals of both sexes, cannot be doubted ; 
and it is to be hoped that other States 
will quickly follow this good example, 
and so hasten the decrease of crime and 
the removal of all evil. 

Chief Justice Chase well said, ‘‘I think 
there is no end to the good that will come 
from woman suffrage; to the elected, to 
elections, to government and to woman 
herself.” [ am reminded here of a story 
I heard a Baptist minister tell. He said 
that God made the world, and then He 
rested. After that he made man, and 


| couples together. 
of an old farmer and his wife, residents of 


years of married life, disagreed on a 
trivial matter, and thought they had lived 





then He rested again. After that, He made 
woman, and there has been no rest since, 
either for God or man. The minister | 
added that this is partly true; for woman’s 
prayers have given her Maker no rest; 
while her work among men, in temper- 
ance and in purity reform, has kept them 
continually on the move or the anxious 
bench. And I will further say that 
legislators, congressmen, judges, etc., 
will have very little rest from now on 
until woman is permitted to cast her bal- 
lot side by side with her brothers. 

Of those who are seeking to lessen the 
divorce evil, Dr. Mark said: ‘*They must | 
go far back of divorce, and begin with | 
our boys and girls at home and in school. 
Instil into them a high conception of | 
marriage, and lofty sentiments concern- 
ing the relation that man and wife bear 
to each other, to their children and to 
society; give them the definite moral in- 
struction that virtue is not confined to 
the feminine half of humanity, that pu- 
rity and courage know no sex; restrain 
them from reading the many disgusting 
erotic novels that have lately been writ- 
ten—novels which give erroneous and 

ernicious views of life, and are incu- 

ators of immorality. Impress upon the 
mind of every young girl that to be mar- 
ried is not the chief end of woman, but 
that it is better to be an old maid than to 
be tied to a pigweed.” 

In discussing the paper, Mrs. Nellie 
Read Cady of [Iowa expressed her con- 
viction that the divorce laws will even- 
tually cause the establishment of a new 


| servation in 
| and a committee visited a large tobacco 





profession: How best to bring estranged 


She related the story 


her own town, who, after over forty 


together long enough. He went to a 
lawyer’s office to get a divorce. The 
lawyer, who was a good man, called them 
into his library, took down a book of 
farm ballads, and read, ‘Betsy and I are 
out.”” When he concluded, the old farmer 
and his wife were moved to tears and had 
clasped hands. 

Dr. Mary Moody of Hartford, Conpn., 
said she thought much divorce stood for 
much foolishness, and few divorces stood 
for deliberate action in this most serious 
matter. When marriage is more seriously 
considered, when our daughters are 
taught that it is the most important step 
of life, and when the young men take for 
themselves the standard which they con- 
sider right for their sisters, applications 
for divorce will be fewer and homes hap- 
pier. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of New 
Jersey, said it had been noted that among | 
college women, while marriages are not 
s0 common, there are almost no divorces. 
More thought was given to the subject, 
and when the choice was made it was not 
so easily changed. It had been said that 
when women had suffrage, divorces 
would be more common; but this had not 
been substantiated. In Rhode Isiand, 
where divorce is especially easy, women 
have not suffrage. 

SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM 

A “suflrage symposium” tuilowed. I+ 
opened with an address by Mrs. Colby on 
‘~The Philosophy of Woman Suffrage.” 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick of New O-leans 
foil »wed with a brief address. 

Mrs. Ellen Stephens Hildreth of Alabama 
said she had ben much pleased and much 
astonished at what she had seen and 
beard here, and she was convinced that 
there was a very large class of women 
who were ready for the suffrage in New 
Orleans. She bad been asked why she 
wished to vote, and as a full fledged 
Southern woman, who did not get her 
ideas from Bos‘on, she felt obliged to say 
that it was born in her. She was first 
aroused to conviction on the suffrage 
question by the action of a Mississippi 
political convention on education. She 
fel; that the senators did not represent 
the South in their action. Such a college 
as that in which the A. A. W. was now 
assembled represented the position of 
Southern women and iliustrated their 
ability vo take the proper place in the 
aff:irs of the conntry. 

Mrs. Helen Behrens, of New Orleans, 
representing the Woman’s and the Portia 
Clubs, said in answer to the question why 
she favored suffrage, that she was always 
in favor of individual liberty, and always 
felt that she had the right to the same 
privileges that her brothers had. In the 
light of the eflulgence shed by the present 
Congress, it was no longer a social enor- 
mity to be a suffragist. When in Washing- 
ton recently, she met one of the great 
men of th: country, and in conversation 
he said that he was almost in despair 
when he thought of the great corruption, 
which we so much deplore, and of the 
great questions before the country. She 
pointed to the figure of a woman on the 
dome of the capitol and told him that 
figure was typical of the awakened mother 
hood of the country which would yet save 
the nation. She had been asked if she 
would like to go down into the pollution 
of politics. She wanted to go forward 
into the purity of politics. When women 
have a right to go to the polls, every man 
is going to see that they are a proper place 
for women to go to. Any woman can go 
to the market with perfect propriety. If 
not, every man in her family would see 
that the market was made a proper place. 
The ballot is the expression of an opinion, 
and every woman certainly has an opinion. 

Miss Eva Channing said: It is impossible 
for one class to legislate for another. 
Therefore, woman should have a voice in 
civic aflairs in order to be able to legis- 
late for and protect her own interests. 
There was another point—the item of 
wages. Why are women who do the 
same amount of work as men in certain 
lines not paid the same wages? And, 
also, is not the woman who performs her 
share of hou:ehold duties, so multiple and 
sO arduous, as much entitled to financial 
compensation as the man who works 
Outside? 

Miss Channing having retired, the pres- 
ident cited an instances of unequal wages 
which had come under her personal ob 
Buffalo, N. Y., when she | 





factory. A young girl was pointed out by | 
the foreman as ap expert ia rolling cigar- 
ettes. The foreman said she worked better | 
than any man in the place. Only one was | 
almost equal to her. ‘And I suppose you | 
give them the same wages?’ was asked | 
of the foreman. ‘O01, no,” he replied. | 
“The man gets higher wages. He hasa | 
family to support.” ‘And the girl, has | 
she no family?” ‘Well, I never inquired. | 
In fact, | don’t think she has any,” he | 
answered. ‘I went up stairs to the attic ” 
continued the president, ‘‘and saw several 
children in that ill-smelling, close piace, 
right under the roof, picking tobacco. I 
asked the foreman ‘Whose children are 
these?’ He reluctantly replied that they 
were the children of the male cigarette 
roller we had just seen down stairs.” 

Miss Huberwald, of the Portia Club, 
said that the love of liberty was the 
birthright of all. If you ask a girl if she 
would like to be a boy, she replies that 
she would; but if you ask a boy if he 
would like to be a girl he becomes in- 
sulted. The girls realize that the boys 
have more power, and they wish to share 
that power. 

Mrs. Cheney closed the discussion. 

Oa the last afternoon Mrs. Cheney pre- 
sided, and read a paper by Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell of Colorado, on ‘*The Philosophy 
of Goethe.” 

Dr. Ella V. Mark of Maryland followed 
with a paper on ‘‘Women in the Medical 
Profession.”’ She said: 





At present we fiod, from Maine on the 
North, to Louisiana on the South, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, women 
physicians, whose practice is lucrative, 
and whose professional services are in de- 
mand in the best families wherever they 
locate themselves. We find them even in 
the Sandwich Islands; and in Europe they 
have made their way from the “‘iand of 
the midnight sun” to that where the bay 
tree and the banyan flourish. Women 
physicians, as they say in advertisements, 
fill a long-felt want, and they have evi 
dently come to stay. Over 3 000 are now 
doing good and conscientious work, and 
still there are more to follow. 

Mrs. Cheney said that though many 
men had declared women could not be 
surgeons, the fact renained that they 
could. Dr. Maurice Richardson. a promi 
nent consulting surgeon of New Eogland, 
testifi-d that the women surgeons under 
him had made as much advancement as 
any man, and there was no experiment | 
that he was not willing to let them try; | 
nor did he consider any operation too cif- | 
ficult for them. 

Dr. Mary Dight of New Orleans spoke 
on the efforts of women to obtain entrance 
into the medical profession in Louisiana. 
There is no longer a doubt, she said, as to 
woman’s ability successfully to pursue 
the study and practice of medicine. The 
question now most prominent in Louisi- 
ana is, ‘Shall women have the privilege 
of properly educating themselves for this 
great work?” She regretted that there 
were not more women physicians in New 
Orleans, for at least half-a-dozen were 
needed, and there was certainly much 
god material here for the making of phy- 
sicians. A number of young girls had 
recently come to her for help, as they 
desired to become physicians themselves. 
The time had passed, however, when a 
few months’ practice with a phvsician 
would turn the novice into a full fl dged 
doctor, and she did not see what cou d be 
done for them unless they were given such 
an education as would enable them to 
take a diploma in medicine. It was a 
matter of regret that there were no 
schools of medicine for women in the 
South, nor any men’s col/eges that would 
admit women. Why should women have 
to go North for education when it should 
be attainable in their own city? With the 
prejudices existing here agai’ st the medi- 
cal education of women, it seems that the 
same pioneer work may have to be done 
as in the days of Elizibeth Blackwell. 
“Yet, judging from the courtesy which 
has been shown me,” said Dr. Dight, ‘*by 
those members of the profession who 
stand first here, I feel that the earnest. 
intelligent women desiring to study medi 
cine here will erelong be granted that 
privilege. Those men who stand highest 
in the profession are the most generous.” 
Dr. Dight explained that she had come 
from a family of physicians. Her great- 
aunt had attended medical lectures at a 
college in her State, although she had 
been obliged to sit behind the window 
curtains, because it was against the rules 
for a woman to be present. . 

Dr. Mary Moody, of Buffalo, followed. 
Dr. Moody was the first woman admitted 
to the Medical College of Buffalo, and she 
told how hard she had found it to get in. 
**You spesk of the new woman,” said Dr. 
Moody, ‘‘but the dean of this medical 
college was the new man. He s'ood by 
me, and when the oldest members of the 
profession protested, he laughed and said. 
‘Well. we will admit this lady, and if she 
is a failure, then you may shut the doors 
against women forever.’ There are now 
twenty women studying in that same col- 
lege.”” Dr. Moody told how, when she 
graduat«d, her six children sat in the 
frout row and applauded with enthusiasm. 
Her practice had been almost wholly 
among women, as she had not wished to 
take men as patients. However, as she 
had now five grown sons. she expected 
that her fear of doctoring men would soon 
disappear. 

The evening meeting opened with a solo 
by Miss Florence Huberwald. Mrs. 
Cheney presided. Mrs. Howe, though 
still suffering from her accident, was able 
to sit on the platform. A paper by Miss 
Katherine L. Sharpe, of Chicago, on 
‘University Extension,” was read by 
Mrs. Cady, and Mrs. Charlotte Stoneman 
Williams, of New York, read one on 
‘-Mind vs. Matter.” Resolutions of thanks 
for the hospitality and many courtesies 
shown were read by Dr. Mark, and 
adopted amid a storm of applause. Mrs. 
Howe, in a few grateful and graceful 
words, declared the convention adj urned. 
At the business meeting, officers were 
elected a3 follows: 

President—Julia Ward Howe, Rhode Island. 

Vice Presidents—Einah ID Cheney, Massa- 
chusetts, Romelia L. Clapp, New York; Martha 
H. Mowry, M.D., Rhode Island, Caroline RK. 
Wendell, New Hampshire; E'len M Mitchell, 
Colorad); Mary B. Moody, M. D.. Connecticut; 
Marv E Cobb, Pennsylvania; Ella V. Mark, 
M. D., Marvland; Jean M Lander, District of 
Columbia; Florence Howe Hall, New Jer-ey; 
Caroline M Brown, Virginia; Ellen Dow Davis, 
North Carolina; Elizabeth Hyde Kotume, South 
Carona; Ellen Stephens Hildreth, Alabama; 
Mary F. Rogers, Kentucky; Elizah th Crozier 
French, Uennessee; Rebecca N. Hazard. Mis- 
souri; Kate Cunningham, Arkanvas; Louise 
Ryland Cooper, Ohio; Frances Siuart Parker, 
Illinois; Lucinda H. Stone, Ph., D., Michigan; 
Clara Aldrich Cooley, lowa; Clara HKewick 
Colby, Nebraska; Antoinette Brown Kinney, 
Utah; Ellen C. Sargent. Califorma; S. D ury 
O'Connor. Canada; Sarah Woo! Moore, Florida; 
Evelyn W. Ordway, Louisiana. 

S-cretary—Lily Lord iff:. New York. 

Treasurer—Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Auditors—Cornelia S. Bigelow, New York; 
Louise A. Stearns, New York. 

Directors Rev. A. B Blackwell, New Jersey; 
Harriet A. Townsend, New York; Margaret L. 
Chanler, New York; Frances Fisher Wood, 
New York; Ella C. Lapham, New York; Mary 
F. Eastman, Massachusetts; Caroline A. Ken- 
nard, Massachusetts; Ka'e Ganneit Wells, Mas- 
sachusetts; Susan Woodman, New Hampshire; 
Mary E. Wing, Nebraska; Florence von 8. 
Kriete, Maryland; Elizabeth S. Katzenberger, 
Tennessee; Mary Nelson Mcfeer, lennessee; 
Clara P. Bourland, Litinois; Mar ba Strickland, 
Michigan; Nellie Reed Cady, lowa; Gertrude 
B. Blackwelder, Llinois; Anna C. Bowser, Ken- 











tucky; Mary N. Adams, lowa; Catherine A. F. 
Stebbins, Michigan; Emily B. Ketcham. Michi- 
gan; S. Gertrude Banks, M. D., Michigan; 
Caroline E. Merrick, Louisiana; Mary A. G. 
Dight, M. D., Louisiana. 

The rex: meeting will be held in New 
Hampshire. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


NOTTINGHAM, Nov. 7, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Annual Conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers was held in the 
Mechanics’ Hall at this place, Oct. 22 to 
25. Lady Laura Ridding, wife of the 
Bishop of Southwell, and Mrs. Creight>a, 
wife of the Bishop of Peterborough, pre- 
sided. Papers were read by Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, Mrs. Percy Bunting, Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, of Newnham College (successor 
to Mis Clough), and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
formerly Beatrice Potter, and Lady Bat- 
tersen, formerly Mrs. Fawell Buxton. 
There was discussion by Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton, Miss 
Christabel Coleridge, Mrs. Anne Hicks, of 
the Ropemakers’ Union, Lady Baker, Mrs. 
Shaen, and other well known workers. 
The subjects of papers and discussions 
were: 

Technical Classes under the County Councils. 

State Regulations affecting Womens Work. 

Women's Suffrage and its Probable Effects. 

Temperancea and other Work in Villages 

Rural District Nursing. 

Lady Guardians and Piacing out Children. 

Education in High Schools ana Coliegas. 

The leaching Profession. 

Amendment of the Ur:minal Law. 

Rescie Workers Conference. 

The Ethics of work. 

This is the seventh annual meeting of 
the conference. Last year it met in Glas- 
gow, previously in Leeds, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and Barnsley. It does 
not meet in London. Next year it is to 
be held in Manchester. 

The evening before the conference 
opened, the Mayor and Mayoress gave ex- 
pression to the civic hospitality of Not- 
tingham by receiving the delegates and 
their hosts and hostesses, in the Exchange 
Hall, a successful entertainment which 
afforded opportunity for mutual recogni- 
tions and social greetings. 

Lady Laura Ridding gave the opening 
address on Tuesday morning. After offer- 
ing a kindly welcome to the assembly of 
nearly 400 women, she dwelt on the im- 
portance of the subjects to be discussed, 
and took an interesting historical review 
of the women who, in this district, had 
distinguished themselves by good works. 
The earliest of these lived 1200 years ago 
—St. Werburgh, a king’s daughter, the 
Abbess of Repton, over whose burial 
place a noble cathedral was raised as a 
fitting testimony to the sanctity of her 
life, Southwell Minster. The old chroni- 
cle paints her portrait thus: 


She was a minister rather than a mistress. 
Her great pre-eminence caused no presumption. 
She served her systers with humble su: jection. 


Piteous and merciful and full of charitie 
fo the poor in their necessitie. 


She never commanded systers to do anything 
But it was fulfilled in her own doing. 


Oftimes, = her convent, she had a common 
D 
“Please God and love Him, and doubt not any- 
thing.”’ 

Ethelfi:da, the Lady of Mercia and the 
worthy daughter of Alfred the Great, 
rescued Derby from the Danes and re- 
stored it in 918 to Christianity and civili- 
zation. Among her martyrs Mercia counts 
poor blind Joan Waste, who was burnt 
for her faith, in Windmill Pit, outside 
Derby, under Queen Mary Tudor. In 
later times we sent forth the confessors, 
the brave wives of forty one artizans and 
laborers who emigrated from Scrooby in 
Nottinghamshire in 1620 in the Mayflower, 
giving up home and country to secure 
freedom of conscience—the wives and 
mothers of the founders of Massachusetts. 
Among the legends of Mercia we have 
those of Maid Marian, the counterpart of 
the sports woman of to-day ; of the ill-fated 
Fair Rosamond, and of Dorothy Vernon 
who eloped from Haddon Hall, and of the 
still more famou: Bess of Hardwick, the 
strong minded disciplinarian of husband, 
children, and tenants. The pages of his- 
tory still shine bright with the pathetic 
record of the ministrations of the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Mompessan, the young wife, 
heroic through her love to her husband; 
of her who nursed his plague-stricken 
parishioners on the hillside of Eyam in 
Derbyshire, in the year of the great 
plague, till she fell a victim to her devo- 
tion and died ‘looking for the good hour 
to come.” We of this generation will 
never forget that our own latter-day 
heroine, Fiorence Nightingale, spent her 
childish years at Leaburst in Derbyshire, 
and had her mind first turned to pity for 
the sick and suffering in her visits to the 
County Hospital. 

Amongst literary women Mercia may 
boast of one of the earliest, Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, the 
once famous authoress of the Restoration 
period, who produced ten folio volumes 
of very miscellaneous contents, and who 
is said to have kept a constant succession 
cf young lady secretaries beside her chair 
by day, and her bed by night. Many 
present will unite in offering homage from 
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their memories of nursery days to Anne 
Taylor and Mary Howitt, whose tender, 
simple poems and tales are still among 
our best juvenile literature. The story of 
the Methodist saint and humble working. 
woman, Elizabeth Tomlinson, has been 
made immortal by the pen of her niece, 
George Eliot, she whose deep teachings are 
strong with the enduring vitality of truth, 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett read an excellent 
paper on woman suffrage. She said: 


The movement for the suffrage cannot 
be regarded apart from the other women’s 
movements which had preceded it or syn. 
chroniz2d with it. Women wish to serve, 
They want education to make the service 
worthy and intelligent. They have a 
newly awakened sense of responsibility 
to the State of which they are members, 
and therefore they ask for a share in 
choosing our law makers. I[t could not 
be too often repeated that in asking for 
the suffrage for women we not only do not 
disregard the differences between men 
and women, but we base our claims, toa 
large extent, on those differences. We 
believe that women would be able to 
bring to the common stock something 
which would tend to the ennobling and 
lifting up ‘of national life. There is a 
very general concurrence of opinion, sup- 
ported by experience, that in any sphere 
wherein women feel their responsibility 
they are, as a rule, more conscientious 
than men. If this be so, is it not of great 
value to the national life tha: they should 
bring this more sensitive conscientiousness 
to bear directly upon politics? She believed 
the day was not far distant when their 
brethren would cordially invite women to 
take their places in the stately mansion 
which had been handed down to them all 
by their ancestors. She would accept and 
glidly welcome any measure of enfran- 
chisement, but she believed they found 
their firmest ground in asking for the 
extension to women of the parliamentary 
franchise on the same basis as that out- 
Jined in the Parish Councils Franchise of 
1893. Ifa similar enfranchisement were 
carried in regard to the parliamentary 
suffrage, the number of women entitled to 
vote, over the whole of the United King- 
dom, would be about one million. The 
existing male voters were now rather 
more than six millions Therefore, the 
measure which she advocated would place 
one woman voter on the register to every 
six men; and the country, in its electoral 
capacity, would thus get its ‘‘ounce of 
mother.”’ 


Mrs. Henry Sandford then read a paper 
written in the spirit of your remonstrants, 
full of old fallacies easily refuted. No 
one appeared to second her. Some fifteen 
ladies followed, a majority of whom were 
entirely favorable to woman suffrage. 
Lady Frederick Cavendish thought Mrs. 
Sandford gave her cause away when she 
conceded women’s value on Boards of 
Guardians and School Boards. If the 
vote were to lead on to imperial politics, 
she thought women would be equal to it, 
hand in hand with men. Finally, the 
lady who presided, Mra. Alfred Booth, 
said she had always been anxious to hear 
this subject discussed at the conference. 
She hoped it was not telling State secrets 
to say that it had been most difficult to 
find a woman of ability willing to reads 
paper against the enfranchisement of 
women. REBECCA MOORE. 
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MISS FLAGLER’S CASE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

While people who possess firearms wil 
be inclined to condone her offence, to 
assert that she is to be too severely pun- 
ished, the indictment of Miss Flagler 
for her wanton destruction of human 
life cannot fail to awaken a feeling of 
satisfaction in many hearts. It is high 
time that a stop be put to the havoc 
which is daily wrought by the careless 
use of weapons; and it is cause for con- 
gratulation that an example has at last 
been made which may serve as a salutary 
warning to others addicted to the same 
dangerous pastime. 

The already far-too-common practice 
of having loaded pistols at hand is becom- 
ing more and more prevalent, with the 
natural result of increasing the number of 
wholly unnecessary tragedies which de- 
stroy the peace of many a happy home. 
People who are humane enough in other 
respects, and who profess to be true 
Christians, think nothing of leaving loaded 
weapons in an unlocked drawer, or in 
plain sight, regardless of the presence of 
children in the household, of servants 
who are expected to Keep things in order, 
and of the visitors who might come upon 
the deadly instrument unawares. But 
even more reprehensible than this utter 
disregard of the sacredness of human life, 
is the readiness to deliberately put temp- 
tation in the way of our fellow-mortals. 

Much sin is laid to the door of drink 
which might as justly be attributed to the 
owning or carrying of arms. Drink, to 
be sure, arouses the angry passions which 
cause murderous intent; but it is the 
presence of a pistol, a gun or a dagger 
which is in reality often responsible for 
the act of a frenzied moment. for the 
final catastrophe. How many murders, 
which would have been impossible under 
other circumstances, happen where drink 
plays no part, because the conditions were 
favorable to crime; in other words, where 
there were weapons within easy reach. 

The world is not yet sufficiently ad- 
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vanced to permit of there being more than 
ap infivitesimal number of believers ia the 
doctrine of non-resistance, or of people 
right-minded enough to prefer being 
killed, to killing; but our indifference to 
the growing evil which induces a constant 
sacrifice of innocent lives and the spread 
of crime, is incomprehensible indeed, and 
proves that there is as much need for 


reform of principle, as for reform of | 


habit. 

Surely this barbaric custom of a civilized 
age is a question which ought to come 
under discussion with the other problems 
society is trying to solve, and one in which 
women should bear their testimony. Un- 
fortunately for the reputation of our sex, 
however, just as there are women desirous 
of aping men by adopting their smoking 
and drinking habits, so are there women, 
who, like Miss Flagler, keep pistols in 
their possession with which to shoot 
down a possible tramp or burglar. or to 
take life as she did. In seeking to be put 
on an equal plane with men, women 
should bear in mind that the usurpation 
of men’s bad habits does not come under 
the head of women’s rights; that we are 
contending for our prerogatives in order to 
lessen, not to augment, the evils to which 
our social conditions subject us. 

HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


From DREAMLAND SENT. By Lilian 
Whiting. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1895. Price, $1 25. 


These beautiful brief poems inscribed to 
Kate Field, all have a meaning and a pur- 
pose; they are artistic in form and finish, 
full of genuine inspiration. We quote 
“The Last Words of the Romance,” as a 
specimen : 

Ab well; let it pass in silence, 

We'll forget. 

There are doubtless things to live for 
Even yet. 

And life has far nobler uses 

Than regret. 

There are joys that wait our coming 
Down the years. 

Do not think that I shall meet them 
But with tears— 

That for me life holds no promise, 
Only fears. 


Do not think that I shall idly 

Sit and wait, 

Watching with the old blind worship, 
Your fair fate. 

This might once have been; now, truly, 
’Tis too lates. 


There are breezy heights my footsteps 
Well may tread. 
There's a future’s radiant promise 
Overhead. 
Naught shall dim its light; not even 
Words you've said. 
So we'll let the years slip from us,— 
Suns have set. 
In your life may love and sweetness 
Linger yet. 
And for me—O Father, help me 
To forget! 

H. B. B. 


THE SINGING SHEPHERD AND OTHER 


Porms. By Annie Fields. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, M filin & Co. 
1895. Price, $1. 


The development of American literature 
brings before the public many authors 
whose merit, half a century ago, would 
have made them famous, but who are in 
danger of being lost in the crowd of mod- 
ern literary aspirants. Mrs. Fields ought to 
be anexception. Her poems are so superior 
in quality and finish that they deserve a 
ene gpm celebrity. ‘*The Singing Shep- 

erd,” which prefaces the many other 
sweet and polished productions, is a gem 
of thought and expression. We give the 
two closing stanzas: 

The climbing shepherd long ago has passed, 

Yet in the morning air, 

For those who listen well, 

His song stilllingers where his feet made haste. 

And where his music fell 

The happy shepherds know 

His song allures them yet beyond the fields of 

snow. 

O climbing shepherd! I would follow thee 

Over the dizzy heights, 

Beyond the lonely pass. 

The piping leads; the path I always see! 

I see thee not, alas! 

Because of death’s rude shock ; 

Yet thou, dear shepherd, still 

Art shepherding thy flock. 

No lovelier Christmas present can be 
made than Mrs. Fields’ poems. H. B. B. 


A Novel. By 
Boston: Arena 
1895. Price, 


OvER THE OLD TRAIL. 
Lewis B. France. 
Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 

An interesting and characteristic story of 
American frontier life—a tale of the six- 
ties. ‘The scene is laid in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, where ‘the August sun 
rises always in a cloudless sky, and Mount 
Powell, with its great double peaks and 
snow-fields, has a setting in crimson, then 
in pale gold, that quickly drifts into deli- 
cate blue as the sun reaches up over the 
summit, drives out the mists,and gladdens 
the narrow valley.” The rough life of the 
miner’s cabin on Spruce Creek is gladdened 
by the grace and beauty of Sandy Mc 
Laugblin’s daughter, who is a true woman 
even when dressed in overalls, boots and 
Overcoat, with her rifle in her hand. 
Probably nowhere on earth did the con- 
trasts of character and culture come into 
such close and intimate contact as among 
the mining camps of Colorado. These 
phates of life are receding, except on the 
extreme frontiers of New Mexico and 
Montana, but they have left as their re- 
sult a broader basis of civilization than 
exists anywhere else in the world. Thus 
it is that this story ends with a plea for 
woman si firage by Dolly, who rejoices in 











the nobility of her fellow citizens, and | his death. Renan owed everything to his 
closes the book with the remark: ‘*The | sister. 
simple | the poor girl supported him and her 


father, is 
H. B. B. 


privilege given us, 


justice.” 


expression in Art, 
Rev. George Ripley, Boston, beginning 
March 1, 1841. 


| 
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Reported by Caroline which he was born, 


| marriage for his sake. 
MARGARET AND HER FRIENDS. Ten con-| jife to him, and accompanied him to 
versations with Margaret Fuller upon | Syria, where 
the mythology of the Greeks and its | malarial fever without proper medical 
held at the house of | De!p and the sister died. 
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By a life of toil and privation 


mother after his father’s death, refusing 
She devoted her 
both were attacked by 


The illustra- 





tious comprise portraits of the sister and | 
brother; of the house at Treguire in 
of the spire and 


W. Healey. Boston: Roberts Brothers. | cloisters of the cathedral, of Gazir Bay in | 


1895. Price $1. 
In 1839 Margaret Fuller, delicate in 


| Syria, and the house at Amschit 


health aud overtuxed with work and care, | 


opened in Boston a series of conversations 
for women, which asked and answered 
two Guestions: ‘*‘What were we born 
to do?’ and ‘How shall we do ii?” 


Strangely enough the first day's topic was | 


the "Genealogy of Heaven and Earth,” 
followed by ‘*The Will of Jupiter.”” Ten 
conversations were given at what was 
then considered the high price of $20. The 
report now published was made at the 
time on the spot, and it is a singular trib- 
ute to the interest of the themes and the 
ability of the speaker, that after forty five 
years this book should be published, when 
almost all the participants are dead. In 
reading these notes one wonders at the 
ability of such attractions to interest per- 
sons of earnest purpose. The themes and 
the treatment of them seem incredibly 
remote and unreal. To those who lament 
the degeneracy of modern society this book 
will be useful as a reconciler and an en- 
couragement. 


PIONEER WORK IN OPENING THE MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION TO WOMEN. Auto- 
biographical sketches by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


To very few reformers is it permitted 
to live long enough to see a movement 
begun by themseives brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. When Elizabeth Blackwell 
undertook to enter the medical profession 
as a thoroughly eduvated physician, with 
a regular diploma, it seemed impossible 
that she could accomplish her object. It 
was only aiter long years of struggle 
with poverty, with professional prejudice, 
and with corporate opposition, that she 
succeeded in securing her diploma. 
Years of persevering toil culminated in 
her admission to the profession, and then 
a still harder task lay before her; for 
her object was not merely a personal one. 
She aspired to open the profession to 
women, to revolutionize the fiat of the 
ages, to secure for all women the right to 
study and practise medicine. To do this, 
Miss Blackwell supplemented her medical 
study with special courses in the Blockley 
Alms House, of Philadelphia, and in the 
Maternité, of Paris. The v:ctim of an ac- 
cident which cost her the use of one 
eye, thereby precluding her from the 
exercise of the practical art of surgery, 
she fought her way to a moderate inde- 
pendence, and at the same time established 
a first-class school of medicine for women 
in New York, the metropolis of America. 
Surrounding herself with skilled women, 
her sister Emily, Dr. Marie Zakrzeweska, 
and others, as associates, she enlisted 
wealthy and influential coéperation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But even then 
her work was not completed. She learned 
by personal experience, the empiricism, 
the futility, and the crudity of much of 
what passes for professional work. 
Sanitation became her watchword. The 
‘ounce of prevention” seemed to out- 
weigh ‘tthe pound of cure.’”’ Moreover, 
her insight into disease convinced her 
that radical reform was needed in the 
scientific as well as inthe popular con- 
ception of the relation of the sexes. ‘The 
immorality and sanitary inefficiency of 
State regulation of vice, and the ineffable 
cruelty and brutality of vivisection, the 
insidious dangers from inoculation and 
vaccination, in short, the need of radical 
reform in medical methods, has given her 
neither rest nor respite. Happy in the 
ccéperation of the noblest men and 
women, and of a loving adopted daughter, 
she has spent a long and laborious life of 
achievement; and now, in this unpreten- 
tious and simple narrative, she has given 
to present and future generations an in- 
side view of the trials encountered, the 
obstacles overcome, and the measure of 
success already attained. In the ad- 
mission of women to the medical prof- 
ession a work of priceless value has 
been accomplished for both men and 
women physicians, which the widening 
circle of grateful women will carry on 
and mature. To originate this reform 
both inside and outside of the profession 
was the providential mission of Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the pioneer woman physician, 
and future generations of healthier and 
happier wives, mothers and children will 
arise and call her biessed. 

The effect of women’s presence in 
medicine is charmingly illustrated by the 
personal testimony, given unsolicited, to 
a medical society by an eminent physician 
who was one of her classmates in the 
medical college at Geneva, New York, 
whose proudest achievement has been that 
it gave the first diploma ever conferred 
upon a woman. H. B. B. 


My Si&TER HENRIETTA. Photogravure 
illustrations from paintings by Henri 
Scheffer and Ary Renan. Translated by 
Abby L. Alger. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1895. Price, $1.25. 


This sweet and touching memorial of 
his sister by her brother Ernest Renan, 
was originally printed by him in 1862 for 
private circulation, under the title 
‘*Henrietta Renan, a Memory for Those 
Who Knew Her.” Only one hundred 
copies were issued. Renan never was 
willing to incorporate it in avy volumes 
offered for sale. It seemed to him that to 
do so would be ‘‘like exposing her picture 
in an auction room.” The pamphiet, 
therefore, was not reprinted until after 


| 


| 


| noble character of his wife, to whom and homely wisdom which is far above the 


| 





where | 
she died. It is a pathetic narrative, and | 
not the least so in its description of the | 
anguish the poor sister suffered when | 
Renan married—a _ suffering assuaged 
subsequently by the singularly pure and 
to whose children the sister became | 
tenderly attached. The sentiment of the 

narrative is eminently French, but singu- 

larly pure and delicate. H.B.B. | 


| 


ALL MEN ARE L1AkRs. A novel. By Joseph | 
Hocking. Boston. Roberts Brothers. 
1895. Price, $1.50. 


This is a novel of English life, written 
with a pure and noble purpose. It is 
intended to show the destructive effect of 
cynicism and disbelief in God, duty, and 
unselfishness upon young people who are 
exposed to such influence. ‘There are many 
deep and complicated moral questions 
raised and answered quite otherwise 
than is u-ual. Both the worldly and the 
pharisaical views are set aside, and the 
possibility of reform even in the most 
abandoned is inculcated. ‘The story gives 
a frightful picture of English society and 
conditions, but it preaches the gospel of 
hope and aspiration. H. B. B. 


Famous LEADERS AMONG WOMEN. By 
Sarah Knowles Bolton. Boston and 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


This volume comprises nine biographies, 
each of a woman who in her day exerted 
a controlling ii fluence over her con- 
temporaries. Phillips Brooks said, in 1892: 
‘Since the noblest life on earth is always 
human life, the literature that deals with 
human jife must always be the noblest 
literature.” Mrs. Bolton believes with 
him that the intrinsic life of any human 
being is so interesting that if it can be 
simply and sympathetically put in words, 
it will be legitimately interesting to other 
men. Accordingly she has chosen the 
most opposite types of feminine character. 
Madame de Maintenon, with neither youth 
nor beauty, was able to win and keep the 
love of a tickle king of France, and in his 
name to rule. Catharine of Russia made 
an uncivilized country the Mecca of 
scholars and artists, and the greatest 
power in Kurope. Louise LeBrun, with- 
out helpers, became the painter and friend 
of sovereigns. Dolly Madison, in the 
White House, made herself the social cen- 
tre of the American Continent. Cathar- 
ine Booth was the mother of the Salva- 
tion Army. Lucy Stone launched the 
woman suffrage cause upon the political 
ocean of the world, and gave moral 
elevation to the movement. Lady Henry 
Somerset consecrated wealth and social 
position to the service of humanity. Julia 
Ward Howe brought scholarship, poetic 
genius, and social position to the aid of 
reform, and Queen Victoria has demon- 
strated to the world woman’s matchless 
ability to govern. The book is illustrated 
with fine portraits of each of these nine 
women. At first sight the selection 
seems odd, and even incongruous. But 
that sympathetic insight in which women 
exce), and which fits them for success as 
biographers, has enabled Mrs. Bolton to 
make a book worthy of its title and 
deserving of a wide circulation. The 
brief sketch of Lucy Stone is admirable in 
its condensation of incident and expres- 
sion. Mrs. Stone is made to tell her own 
story in her own simple and characteristic 
language. No finer Christmas gift can be 
given to aspiring young women than this 
record of worthy, womanly achievement 
in the most various fields of human effort. 

H. B.B. 


STORIES AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Celia Thaxter. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. Price, 
$1.50. 


The ability to inspire young children 
with that passionate love of nature which 
made Celia T'haxter the interpreter of all 
the varied beauties of the New England 
seacoast is shown in this charming volume. 
No one can teach but one who has learned, 
and no one can impart who is not herself 
inspired. Tnese stories and poems, so 
alive with sentiment and feeling, will live 
as long as the language. She tells her 
own story when she describes ‘‘the spray 
sprite,” the little maid to whom ‘it was 
bliss to watch that great sea, to hear its 
sweet or awful voices, to feel the salt 
wind lift her thick brown hair and kiss 
her cheek; to wade barefooted into the 
singing, sparkling brine. . . . She wisted 
to splash in the water the whole day 
long, and dance, and sing, and string 
shelis, and be idle, like the lovely whiie 
kittiwakes that flew to and fro above her, 
and came at the beckoning of her hand.”’ 
The poems are equally charming. What 
can be finer than ‘* I'he Sandpiper,” which 
begins thus: 

‘*Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little sanupiper and I; 
And fast I gather bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up aad down the beach we flit 
One little sandpiper and [.”” 

H. B. B. 


A Bup or PromisE. A Story for Ambi- 
tious Parents. By A. G. Plympton. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. Price, 
50 cents. 


This is a pitiful story of a bright little 
boy of nervous temperament, whose mind 





was overstrained by undue stimul.tion in 
early childhood; and of another one who 
was saved from a similar fate by having 
failed to pass his examinatior, and conse- 
quent withdrawal from his studies. It is 
a timely plea for the unfortunate children 
who, in some of our public institutions of 
education, st ten years of age, have barely 


an hour’s playtime dally. H. B. B. 
Wuat I To_tp Dorcas. A Story for 
Mission Workers. By Mary KE. Ireland. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Bos- 
ton: For sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
1895. Price, $1.25. 


This is a rare book. It is simple, sincere, 
humorous, pathetic, and wise, with a 





most astute diplomacy. It is one of the 
most womanly of stories, and one of the 
best. The ircidents are not startling; in- 
deed the life described is very quiet and 

uneventful, yet every situation is drawn | 
from life, andthe book is a picture gallery | 


| of folks we have known and loved. Miss | 


Ireland has disclosed a vein of origiual | 
observation and description which will 
charm and instruct her readers. | 
H. B. B. 


THE HEART OF OLD HICKORY, AND OTHER 
STORIES OF TENNESSEE. By Will 
Allen Dromgoole, with preface by B. 
O. Flower. Toe Arena Publishing Co. 
Boston, Mass. 1895. 


Well may Mr. Fiower claim that he dis- 
covered a genius when he received a 
manuscript entitled ‘‘Fiddling His Way 
to Fame,’’ accompanied by a brief note. 
In that marvellous uprising of Southern 
literature after the war which has made 
the names of Sidney Lanier and George 
W. Cable and Charies Egbert Craddock 
household words, this young writer will 
have a place. Ger stories are full of 
sense and feeling, pathos and humor. 
They describe the South of the Cherokee 
region, the life of the mountains and of 
the valleys of Tennessee. Blessed is the 
writer who draws inspiration from her 
own surroundings, and does not seek to 
eke out scanty resources by foreigu scenes 
and fictitious surroundings. Let all who 
enjoy American localities and characters 
fresh from nature, buy this delightful 
collection of stories. H. B. B. 











Do not dally with rheumatizm. Get rid 
of it at once by purifying the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. Be sure to get 
Hood’s. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Among the advantages of the Primary De- 
partment for boys and girls at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


may be noted the following: 

Even temperature; ventilation without opening 
windows. 

Field work in natural science, in suitable 
weather, in connection with regular lessons 
throughout the year. 

Recess in large gymnasium under teacher’s 
supervision. 


(No. 593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 








Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffe, Wellesley, Smith and Lechnology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTIE & HAGAR. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 
WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 


42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 











Seder per COLLEGE, SwaRTHmMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1895. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad8t.S8tation,Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 





hops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu- 
ars address CHARLES De GARMO. Pb. D., President 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 








Poems ofthe Farm Collected andillustrated by 
ALFreD R. EaAstTMaAN Overs0 illustrations Size 74x 
%¢ inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Beston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Old Boston buildings with descriptive text By 
HeNnRy K. BLANEY Size Tig x 9g Cloth Gilt Edges 
Boxed $2.50 - 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by Laura Dayton FRES- 
SENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VaNperror. Cloth 
$1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by Mary YALE Suar.eian Elegantly 
Illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile lettering 
Size7 xY¥inches Cloth Gilt kdges Boxed $2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New Engtand Country Text and illustra 
onsby Ciirton JOUNSON Containing over One 

t aundred views of New England Scenery and Life 
Sisze +X Wg inches Cloth Gilt Top Price $2.00 

Aunt Billy By Atys Yares Kerrs, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A spinster’s Leaflets,” ete, 
Cloth $1.3 

Two Years on the Alabama ly Lieut. Anruur 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 Portraits 
and Illustrations Cloth Price 83.00 

Whitlk from Wild Meadows By Sam Warrer 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With forty 
illustrations Cloth $1.50 


Back Country Poems By Sam Wacrer Foss L- 
lustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.0 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by Anna E. Mack New Edition Cloth 
White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 


Notes from Gray Nunnery [by Mrs. J. 8. Hat.ock 
lilustrated with balf-tone vignettes Cloth $1.25 


DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By Sanur. 
ADAMs Drakk, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A_ Lieutenant at Kighteen By OLiver Orr 

Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies LUlustrated Pri @ 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLI!LIBRARY 
Third Series 


Half Reund the World Vy O.iver Orric Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN-LIFE SERIES"* 

The Lettery Ticket By J.T. Trowsrince Fight 
Full-page Illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 


The Boy Officers of 1812 Ly Evererr T. Tomi 
SON Illustrated $1.50 


The Watch Fires of 76 By SamveL Apams 
DRakek, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” ete. Cloth 
SO) Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 


“Little Daughter’? Ky Grace Le Baron, author 
of “Little Miss Faith” Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 
Kyzie Duntee A Golden Girl By Sorum Mar 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Young Master Kirke Ky Pens Smeiey, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy” Series Illustrated Price 7% 
cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price 
Our IUustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


BAIRD « MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Fatm Security 
We have been in the Loan Business fur Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference 
Evureca Bank. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


—FPOR— 


Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornelle, 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 AM. 
Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 


, to Troy and Saratoga. 
Sundays only. Accommodations 
» for Troy and Albany. 


Passenger accommodation. 








Mail and Passenger. 


Daily, Fast Exp: ess. 

, Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chi 


7.00 P.M. via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, aft 
time and courteour employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, trrovgh time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Causes 
way Street, Bosten. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Tse OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
THE BEERIENDING COMMITTEE 


Industri esire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 
Cure. For Be many address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue b send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Eureka, in the Methodist church, on November 
91 and 22, beginning at 10 o'clock. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee will meet at 9 A. M. on the 
21st, in the lecture-room of the church. 

A reception at the residence of Mrs. Geo. Mor- 
rison will be on the evening of the 2lst. Hon. 
Edwin Tucker, of Eureka, will give the address 
of welcome, responded to by Mrs. Ollie K- 
Royce, of Phillipsburg. The convention will be 
addressed by Judge Albert H. Horton, of To- 
peka, Laura A. Gregg, and others. We hope to 
have Carrie Chapman-Catt and Anna L. Diggs. 

A rate of a fare and one-third for the round 
trip bas been secured, on the certificate plan, 
provided one hundred persons have paid full 
fare in going, over the Santa Fé, Rock Island, 
Missouri Pacific, or Union Pacific roads. Pay 
full fare on going trip, taking a certificate from 
the agent from whom the ticket is purchased, 
and on presentation of this to the proper author- 
ities at Eureka a return ticket will be issued for 
one-third fare. Be sure and secure your certifi- 
cate. Do not buy your ticket n ore than three 
days before the convention, nor fail to present it 
within two days after the close. [hose coming 
a long distance need the reduction; so ask for a 
certificate when you come but a short distance, 
since all may be needed to make the necessary 
100. 

The hospitab!e people of Eureka have gener- 
ously proffered entertainment to all. Write to 
Mrs. Katie RK. Addison, Eureka, whe1 you are 
likely to arrive. 

Laura M. Jouns, President. 

A. A. Weon, Vice-President. 
Emma L. Atpriout, Rec. Sec. 
Evizapets Hopkins, Cor. Sec. 
Carniz E. Tirrany, M.D, Treas. 


THANKSGIVING DAY FOR WOMEN. 


The friends of woman suffrage have 
special reason to give thanks for the fol- 
lowing encouraging facts: 

1. Full suffrage has thia year been ex- 
tended to women in the State of Utah, in 
South Australia, and in Bermuda. 

2. In Massachusetts thirty-three male 
voters out of every one hundred have re- 
corded their votes for woman suffrage; 
notwithstanding a pamphlet circulated 
in advance by the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion asserting that ‘‘not one citizen of 
sound judgment in one hundred advocates 
woman suffrage.” And this one-third 
voted yes,in spite of unprecedented efforts 
and a large expenditure of money by the 
opposition. 

3..The affirmative vote was largest in 
the most intelligent communities, and 
smallest in the most ignorant. 

4 Fifty-five Massachusetts towns gave 
majorities for woman suffrage, and thirty 
others came within a few votes of 80 
doing. 

5. About 20,000 women took the trouble 
to register and vote in a mere mock fight, 
and of these more than twenty to one 
voted for suffrage. 

6. The sentiment in favor is rapidly 
growing, and grows faster the more the 
question is agitated, while we need only 
eighteen more voters out of one hundred 
to give us a majority. H. B. B. 
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FAMILY QUARRELS. 





Several papers say that if Mrs. Liver. 
more is right in thinking many women 
refrained from voting yes on the referen- 
dum for fear of making their husbands 
angry, it is “‘a strong argument against 
woman suffrage.” 

When a choleric father turns his son 
out of doors for voting the wrong ticket, 
it is an argument for educating the domes- 
tic despot, not for disfranchising all the 
members of the family except one. If 
there are in Massachusetts any consider- 
able number of men who would have 
quarrell:d with their wives for voting in 
accordance with their convictions, it 
shows that Turkish ideas are not yet 
wholly educated out of them, and that 
those particular men need woman suffrage 
in order to tesch them toleration and 
respect for the rights of others. 

Where women have a vote, men of 
sense soon learn this lesson, and husbands 
who abuse their wives because of an occa- 
sional difference of political opinion be- 
come as rare as fathers who abuse their 
sons for a similar reason. 

Ex-Governor Warren, of Wyoming, said 
in a letter to Horace C. Wadlin, of this 
city: 

As a business man, as a city, county 
and territcrial cfficer, and now as Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, I bave seen much of 
the workirgs of woman suffrege, but I 
bave yet to hear of the first case of domes- 
tic discord growing out of it. 


Dr. J. H. Hayford, editor of the Laramie 





Sentinel, another old resident of Wyo- 
ming, wrote several years ago: 

I have never known a case of domestic 
infelicity growing out of it, though it 
occasionally happens that a wife votes 
one way and her busband the other. 
Here in the far West we may lack the 
culture and refinement of Boston, but we 
men are not such tyrants as to quarrel 
with and abuse our wives if they do not 
happen to think just as we do on politics, 
or even on religion, which is still more 
sacred. 

There is no cause to suppose that Hast- 
ern men are more ill-tempered or less 
reasonable thun the men of the West. As 
no practical difficulty is found to arise 
from this source in communities where 
women have been voters for a few years, 
it is not likely that we should have any 
long continued trouble here. A. 8. B. 
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MISS SEAWELL ON “THINKING WOMEN.” 





One of the brightest, but also one of the 
most ultra and inaccurate of the writers 
against woman suffrage, is Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell. A recent number of Har- 
per’s Bazar published an article by her 
containing a series of misstatements so 
extraordinary that it is surprising the 
article sbould bave found admission to a 
paper of the standing of the Bazar. For 
instance, wishing to prove that the ‘*ma- 
jority of thinking women” are opposed to 
equal suffrage, Miss S2awell says: 

Some recent figures in Massachusetts 
tell the story. The proposition is now 
before the women of Massachusetts 
whether they will vote for woman suf- 
frage in school aftairs—a question in which 
women have a profound and peculiar in- 
terest. The cities in Massachusetts are 
estimated to have onehalf the voting 
pepulation of the State. The registra- 
tion ip the cities is now closed. Oat of 
an estimated voting population in the 
cities of 315 000 women, only 26 072 have 
registered, and many of these have iegis- 
tered in order to vote against school 
suffrage. 

It would be hard to crowd more mis- 
takes into one short paragraph. The 
question of granting school suffrage to 
women has not been before the women 
of Massachusetts, for the very good rea- 
son that Massachusetts women have had 
school suffrage for sixteen years. The 
question, ‘Is it expedient that municipal 
suffrage should be extended to women?” 
has lately been before the women of 
Massachusetts, not for decision, but for a 
mock vote. The result has proved con- 
clusively that the majority of women are 
not opposed. Instead of giving an over- 
whelming vote in the negative, most of 
them did not care enough about the 
matter to express themeelve either way ; 
aud those who did, voted in the affirmative 
more than twenty to one. 

Of course,it may be claimed that the one 
twentieth of the women voters who voted 
No contained more ‘‘thinking women” than 
the nineteen twentieths who voted Yes; 
but this is disproved by the fact that the 
affirmative vote, both of men and women, 
was smallest in the slum wards and largest 
in the intelligent wards. 

Miss Seawell says: 

When, in New York, there was danger 
of a suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the women rose up, and, with an 
intelligence which showed that want of 
sense was not their reason for not wanting 
+ Hanae killed the amendment on the 
spot. 

There was indeed a somewhat remark- 
able uprising of women both for and 
against suffrage in New York; but Miss 
Seawell seemingly forgets that the women 
who uprose in favor were much more 
numerous than those who uprose against. 
The ‘‘antis” started a great petition in 
opposition tu suffrage, with the avowed 
object of getting a larger list of signatures 
than the suffragists could obtain. They 
spent time, effort and money; yet the 
signatures on the suffrage petition out- 
numbered those on the ‘‘anti” petition 
more than twenty to one. Then the 
‘“‘antis” shifted their ground, and said 
they based their claim not on the numbers 
of their signatures, but on the quality, 
although their signatures did not average 
a bit better in quality than those of the 
suffrage petition. The New York Con- 
stitutional Conventien refused to submit 
the amendment, because of its own con- 
servatism; but the very next New York 
Legislature voted to submit it, in spite of 
the most urgent appeals of the ‘‘antis.” 
So much for their success in killing the 
amendment. 

Wherever the matter has been brought 
to a test, either by petitions or by a vote, 
it has been proved that the majority of 
women are not opposed. The majority 
are indifflerent—the more is the pity—but 
of those who are interested either way, 
the large majority are in favor. 

If heads could be weighed instead of 
counted, the result would be still more 
strikingly in favor of equal rights. “Ye 
robber—ye cateran—ye born deevil!” says 
Baillie Jarvie to the outlaw who has 
audaciously ventured within the walls of 
the tolbooth, ‘‘what d’ye think’s the 
value of your head?” And Rob Roy 
answered: ‘‘Umph! Why, fairly weighed, 
and Dutch weight, it might weigh down 





one provost’s, four baillies’, a town clerk’s 
and six deacons’.” So far as brains were 
concerned, Rob Roy was pr >bably right. 

Miss Seawell, if we remember correctly, 
asserted a few years ago in the Boston 
Transcript that for every woman eminent 
in literature, art, temperance or philan- 
thropy who favored suffrage, the remon- 
strants could name a hundred women 
equally eminent who opposed it. Miss 
Seawell was challenged through the 
Transcript to name among the opponents 
of suffrage a hundred women as eminent 
in literature as Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe; two hundred as eminent in sculp 
tureas Anne Whitney and Harriet Hosmer; 
two hundred as eminent in temperance 
work as Frances Willard and Mrs. Liver- 
more; and two hundred as eminent in 
philanthropy as Clara Barton and Florence 
Nightingale. Miss Seawell has thus far 
failed to respond. 

But it is when she discusses the prop 
erty rights of women that Miss Seawell’s 
statements become the most astonishing. 
We shall deal with this part of her article 
next week. A.8 B. 
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CONCERNING THE STANDARD. 


Last week I thought I had reason to 
complain of the Boston Daily Standard 
for omitting to report part of a speech 
which I had asked to have reported entire 
if at all. The gentleman to whom the 
manuscript of the brief address was 
handed with that request, explains that 
he cent it up just as it was given to him, 
and that it was then cut down by some 
one who did not know I had asked to have 
it published entire if at all. Any one 
familiar with the interior of a newspaper 
office knows how easiiy this might hap- 
pen. Next morning, when he found the 
speech only partially reported in the 
Standard, he went to the senior editor, 
explained the matter to him, and had the 
omitted portion of the speech restored in 
a later edition. We cheerfully make this 
explanation. A. 8.B 
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MRS, STANTON’S ADDRESS. 





Last week we gave a full report of the 
celebration of Mrs. Stanton’s eightieth 
birthday, including extracts from her ad 
dress. In view of her eminent services, 
we this week print her address almost 
entire: 


In thanking the friends present, and 
through the press the many clubs of 
women throughout the country who are 
celebrating my birthday to-night; and in 
response to the many letters and telegrams 
I have received from the Old World and 
the New, I would say to one and all that 
in demanding justice and equality for all 
women, [ have secured larger liberties for 
myself. 

I am well aware that all these public 
demonstrations are not so much tributes 
to me as an individual as to the great idea 
I represent —the enfranchisement of 
women. 

It is a long time, near half a century, 
since a few persons met in 1848, in a lit le 
Methodist church in Seneca Falls, to dis 
cuss the status of women under the laws 
of New York. 

That was the first woman’s rights con- 
vention ever held in the world....A 
declaration was read and signed by most 
of those present, and a series of radical 
resolutions adopted. But the majority of 
women ridiculed the idea of political 
rights for themselves, the press carica- 
tured the convention, the pulpit de- 
nounced it, and some who took part with- 
drew their names, and appeared no more 
on our platform. But above this wave of 

etty clamor that rolled from Maine to 

Ouisiana, arose the clarion voice of 
Phillips: “This is the inauguration 
of the most momentous refurm yet 
launched upon the worid, the first orga- 
nized protest against the injustice that has 
brooded for ages over the character and 
destiny of one-half the human race.” 

Within two years conventions were 
held in half a dozen different States, letters 
of sympathy came from women in this 
country, from italy, France and Germany, 
all taking an active part in the revolutions 
of 1848. Just at that time, too, the earth- 
quakes began in California, showing that 
old mother earth sympathized in the 
general upheaval, in the rebellion of her 
daughters against the creeds and codes 
and customs of effete civilizations, And 
the invisibles began at that time to 
knock and move tables, gradually awaken- 
ing a deep interest in psychological mani 
festations. But I will not use any of my 
allotted time in dwelling on the past ard 
noting the steps of progress, except to say 
that James Mott, a dignified Quaker, 
presided over the first convention, and 
his noble wife Lucretia, and her sister 
Martha Wright, and Frederic D-ugiaas 
were the leading speakers. Paulina Wright 
Davis called the first convention in old 
Massachusetts*, and Lucy Stone kept the 
watchfires of liberty burning there until 
the day of her death ¢ She was the first 
woman in the nation to protest against the 


* The first Woman’s Rights Convention hi ld in 
Massachusetts, which was also the first Na ional 
Woman's Rights Convention held anywhere 
met at Worcester in 1850. it was cailed by 
Harriot K. Hunt, Eiuza J Kenney, Lue; S:one 
Abvy Kelley Foster, Paulina Wright Davis, 
Dora (aft, and Eliza J. taft.—Eps. Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

+ Lucy Stone gave her fi-st lecture for woman 
suffrage in 1847, and during the next ten years 
travelled through a large part of the United 
States and Canada, lighting up ‘the watchfires 
of liberty”’ all along her way.—Eps. Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 
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marriage laws at the altar, and to manifest 
sufficient self-respect to keep her own 
name, to represent her individual exist- 
ence through life. Frances D. Gige re- 
sponded to the call fur Ohio, Mary F. 
Thomas for Indiana, Lucinda Stone for 
Michigan, Mary G-ew for Pennsy)vania, 
Elizabeth B. Chace for Rhode Ieland, 
Earnestine L. Rose, a beautiful Pvlish 
lady, and Antoinette Brow: , made their 
appeals in most of the States and befure 
several legislative assemb ies. Matilda 
Joslyn Gage and Susan B. Anthony 
made their dé*ut on our platform in 
1852. Later came Mary A. Livermore, 
lsavella Beecher Hooker and Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Phebe Hannaford, Rev. 
Olympia Brown and others. who all did 
good service. Those who follow will pay 
fitting tributes to all these noble women. 
I bave just two thoughts I wish to em- 
phasize: 

1. Woman’s sphere. That ground has 
been travelled over so often that there is 
not a single tree nor flower nour blade of 
grass to be found anywhere. Yet excur- 
sions of men are cuntinually going to sur- 
vey that old worn-out laud. Ever since 
Eve left Paradise, the trend of thought 
bas been in the direction of woman’s 
sphere. Those who could write in prose 
or verse have written about it; those who 
could orate bave talked aboutit. States- 
men have declared its limits in laws and 
constitutions; bishops in Scriptures and 
sermons; editurs in journals, and +cientists 
in osseous formations, muscles, nerves, 
and the size and quality of the feminine 
brain. They have all sung in chorus the 
same old song, and will cuntinue, like 
Poe’s raven, to sing it **evermore,”’ unless 
some one shall arise to solve this tangl+d 
problem. Fortunately, to remove this 
subject from human thought and give 
place to more profitable discussious, [ 
arose on the 12°:h »f November, in the 
year of our Luid 1815, and have spent a 
greater part of my life in elucidating ibis 
question. I propose now to give you the 
result of my explorations. Those whu 
are capable of drawing logical conclusicens 
from facta, will leave this house to night 
with their minde forever at rest as to the 
limits of woman’s sphere. While Frank- 
lin, Kane, Greeley and Peary have been 
sailing mid the Polar ices tw find the Nurth 
Pole, I have been travelling io the realm of 
the possibilities to find woman’s sphere 
and the voting poll. Sp;glass in hand, | 
crossed the imaginary lines of dismeter 
and circumference bounding its limits; I 
took reckonings atevery degree of lati ude 
and longitude; in the temperate, frigid 
and torrid, Arctic and Antarctic z nes. In 
halting one day, I found an old document, 
said to have veen written at the dawn of 
creation, when the Gods were io consulta- 
por about the creation of man. They 
said: 

“Lot us make man in our own image, 
male and female, and give them dominion 
over the whole earth and every livirg 
thing therein.” 

They did so. Here we have the first 
title-deed to this green earth, given alike 
to man and woman, and the first hint of 
‘‘God’s intentions.” Those who will 
make some logical concessions must admit 
that wherever woman has been and main- 
tained a foothold, and whatever she has 
done and done well, it must have been the 
**Creator’s intentions’ that she should 
occupy that position and do that special 
work. Unless you admit this, you im- 
peach the wisdom of the Creator and ¢x- 
alt the woman as able to set at defiance 
the laws of her being. While everythiog 
in the universe moves according to im 
mutable law, the sun, the moon, the s:ars 
and every planet revulving io its own 
elliptic, the fish of the sea, the birds of the 
air, all ii their appoiated places, moving 
in harmony togetner, how can woman 
get out of her sphere? The moment you 
declare she is, you make her all-powerful, 
greater than her Maker. T. do this she 
must defy the laws of attraction, cohesion 
and gravitation, the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces, the positive and negative 
electricity, to be scattered into space 
herself, and be seen no more furever. 

Instead of this fatal escapade, lo! she 
is here; tied to the planet just as man is, 
and compelled to follow in his footsteps. 
He is happy and c»natented, and always 
stays in his sphere, and nobody writes 
nor talks about it. He has gone every- 
where, and done everything his genius 
made possible; diving to ocean depths, he 
giv. s us pictures of coral cives and the 
monsters of the sea; sailing with his 
balloon in the blue ether, he tells us of the 
wonders above the cloud-. With his 
railroads he bas linked together the 
Ricky and Alleghany mountains, the 
Atlantic and P. cific. and with his ocean 
catle he bas anchured continents side by 
side and weided the nations of the earth 
in one. The seven wonders of the world 
are sO many tributes to his genius; the 
m»gnificent cathedrals, the museuma, the 
libraries,the art galleries—ali proclaim his 
divine origin, bis creative power. 

He bus Jabored by ‘urns in every de- 
partment of science and industry, and 
has gathered ki owledge and riches fr -m 
every quarter of the globe. He has filled 
all stations, high and low, governed 
nations, led armies. and by his marv- lious 
inventio s his shifced the heavy burdens 
of labur from human shoulders to tireless 
machines. Every day he has s>me new 
surprise ia sture fur us, and new promia-s 
of the future, when we are to make the 
journey of life by elecrricity, when all 
cur present modes of locomotion, even the 
bicycle, will be thrown into the shide, 
He will thus make life like a sweet dream, 
the realization of a fairy land. 

Thus we see that women n+ ed no longer 
knit or weave, make butter or cheese. 
Cunning arms and fiogers of steel now do 
it all. Women need no longer cook or 
wash or iron, or bake or brew; for 
men do it all in restaurants, laundries, 
bakeries and breweries. Women nerd no 
longer sew, fur with cuning machines 
men now make undercluthes for womeao 
and children, and even the man-milliver 
bonnets and the tailor-made dreases are 





produce. And man is not only maki 
our earthly dwelling all that we coy 
desire, but he is giving us new and de 
lightful anticipations of the life to come, 
Learued revising committees have cagt 
serious doubts on the Inferno and the 
Prince of Darkness. They have even, in 
the last version of the New Testament, 
eliminated the words ‘thell” and ‘ever. 
lasting puoishment,” a most praiseworthy 
concession to the emotional nature of 
women and children. They have even 
added some new touches of g'adness and 
hospitality to our heavenly home,  [p. 
stead of a fuming Judge, driving three. 
fourths of the buman race like goats into 
outer darkness and despair, we have pict. 
ures of a loving Father who welcomes 
us to his presence; instead of a bigoted 
Peter at the gate questioning our entrance 
there, smiling angels open wide the 
pees, and all shades and colors of 

umanity walk in together—Jew and 
Gentile. bond and free, white and black, 
rich and poor, male and female, without 
regard to color, sex or previous condition 
of servitude. 

This is the beautiful vision liberal Dog. 
tors of Divinity and Spiritualists give us of 
the future. Milton and Dante, they say, 
threw heir doleful poems into the Jordan 
as they passed over; and Swedenborg, on 
the shore, got out an expurgated edition 
of his melancholy prose writings. Now, 
I suppose, carping women all over the 
house are saying to their neighbors, 
‘*Where do we come in? If man is sucha 
wonderfu) being, and fills all space, 
where is our sphere?” Why. it is plain to 
every rational mind that if man is every- 
where and woman of necessity must 
remain on the p'anet, then their sphere is 
the same. They are and ever must be 
indissolubly bound together, as mother, 
father, husband, wife, brother, sister, in 
childhood, in marriage, io all life’s strug- 
gies, ever sharing each other’sj>ys and 
+orrows. With tears of affection and 
immortal wreaths they perform the last 
sad « ffi :es of love and friendship for each 
other, and in the bosom of mother earth, 
side by side, they rest at last together. 

Yes, the spheres of man and woman are 
the same, with different duties according 
to the capacity of the individual. Woman, 
like all created things, lives, moves and 
has her being obedient to law, explor- 
ing with man the mysteries of the uni- 
verse and speculating on the glories of the 
hereafter. In the words of Tennyson, they 
must be together: 

‘Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
{wo in the tang! d nusiness of the world, 
Two in the libsra! offices of life, 
Two plummets dropped for one, to sound the 


abyss 
Of science and the secrets of the mind.”’ 


The question is no longer the sphere of 
a whole sex, but of each individual. 
Women are now in the trades and profes- 
sions, everywhere in the world of work. 
They have shown their capacity as stu- 
dents in the sciences, their skill as mari- 
ners before the mast. their courage as res- 
cuers in life-boats. They are close on the 
heels of man in the arts,sciences, and litera- 
ture; in their knowledge and understand- 
ing of the vital questions of the hour, and 
in the every-day, practical duties of life. 
Like man, woman’s sphere is in the whole 
universe of matter and mind, to do what- 
ever she can, and thus prove ‘‘the inten- 
tiens of the Creator.” 

2 The other thought I would emphasize 
is the next step in progress we should 
take in our march to complete emancipa- 
tion. We who have made our demands 
on the State have nearly finished this 
battle. The principle is practically con- 
ceded. 

We now have full suffrage in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Ucah; municipal suffrage 
in the great State of Kansas, and school 
tuffrage in half the States of the Union, 
They have had municioal suff-age in 
Great Britain and her colonies for over 
twenty years, and some form of suffrage, 
on & property qualification, either in per- 
son or by proxy. in several European 
countries. Most of those who fought this 
batle hav’ pissed to another sphere of 
ac ion, and our younger c»adjutors will 
ere long. like Miriam of old, with timbrels 
and dances and songs of victory, lead 
the hosts of women into the promised 
landof freedom. As learned bishops and 
editors of religious newspapers are warn- 
ing us against further demands for new 
liberties, and clergymen are still preach- 
ing sermons on the “rib orizin,’” and 
refuse to receive women as delegates to 
their synods, it is evident that our de- 
mands for equal recognition should now 
be made of the Church for the sams 
rights we have asked of the State for the 
last fifty years, for the same rights, privi- 
leges and immunities that men enjoy. We 
must demand that the canon laws, the 
Mosaic code, the Scriptures, prayer books 
and liturgies be purged of all invidious 
distirctions of sex, of all false teaching 
as to woman’s origin, character and des- 
tiny. To make her the author of sin, 
cursed in her maternity, a suordinat? in 
marriage, an afterthought in the creation, 
and all by the command of God, was so to 
overweight her in the scale of being that 
centuries of civilization have not as vet 
heen able to lift the burden. Charles 
Kingsley said long ago, *‘ This will never 
be a good world for women until the last 
remnant of the cinon law is swept from 
the face of the earth,” and Lord 
Brougham echoed back the same senti- 
ment as to the civil law for women. “It 
is,’ said he, *‘a di-grace to the Christian- 
itv and civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Here is the opinion of two distin- 
guished men as to woman’s degraded 
p°sition under the canon and civil law in 
Church and State. Can it be that what 
such men see and denounce women them- 
se'v-+s do not feei and repudiate? 

2. We must demand an ¢q.al place in 
the cffices of the Church, as pastors, 
elders, deacons; an equal voice in the 
creeds, discipline.and all business matters, 
in synods, conferences and general assem- 
blies. 
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ing large sums of money to build and 
maintain churches; they fill the pews 
each returning Sunday; they swell the 
numbers of the devotees; they supply the 
enthusiasm for revival seasons, and wor- 
ship the priesthood. They are ever loyal 
to the sons of Aaron, the house of Levi, 
the very powers that through the cen- 
turies have done more to block their way 
to freedom than all other influences put 
together. It is the perversion of the re- 
ligious element in woman that has held 
her for ages the patient victim under the 
car of Juggernaut, on the funeral pyre, 
in iron shoes, in the Turkish harem, in 
the Catholic nunnery, and in the Protes- 
tant world beggars ever for fairs, dona- 
tion parties, church decorations, em- 
broideries of altar cloths, surplices and 
slippers. In return for this devotion 
they are entertained with sermons from 
the texts: “I suffer not a woman to 
speak in the churches ;” ‘As Christ is the 
head of the Church, so is man the head of 
the woman.” 

3. Women must demand that all un- 
worthy reflections on the dignity and 
sacred office of the mother of the race be 
expuvged from religious literature,such as 
the allegory as to the creation of woman, 
and Paul’s assumptions as to her social 
status. These ideas conflict with the 
Golden Rule and the fifth commandment : 
‘Honor thy mother,” and should no 
longer be rehearsed in the pulpit. Such 
sentiments cannot inspire the rising gen- 
eration with respect for their mothers. 

4. We must demand that the pulpit be 
no longer desecrated by men who read 
passages of Scripture or preach from 
texts that teach the subordination of one- 
half the human race to the other. 

What sight could be more inexpressibly 
gad and comic than a young man fresh 
from Princeton, preaching his first ser- 
mon to a congregation of educated middle- 

ed women from the text: ‘‘Wives, obey 
your husbands;” “If you would know 
anything. ask your husbands at home.’’ 
In view of the character and higher 
education of the women of the present 
day, the time has fully come for the 
Church to take an advance step on this 
question. Jewish women should demand 
an expurgated edition of their liturgy. It 
must be very humiliating to them to have 
every man stand up in the Synagogue 
each returning Sabbath day, and say: “I 
thank thee, O Lord, that I was not born 
a woman.” Nothing that has ever ema- 
nated from the brain of man is too sacred 
to be revised and corrected. Our National 
Constitution his been ameaded fifteen 
times, our English system of jurispru- 
dence has been essentially modified in 
the interest of woman, to keep pace 
with advancing civilization. And now the 
time has come to amend and modify the 
canon laws, prayer-books, liturgies and 
Bibles. Gladstone said the American 
Constitution, considering the circum- 
stances under which it was written, is the 
most wonderful document that ever 
emanated from the brain of man. Yet 
from time to time, with the growth of the 
people, amendments were demanded. So 
with our statute laws. Why should we 
hold the Mosaic code and church decre- 
tals more sacred than the Saxon civil 
code and the legal opinions of Blackstone, 
Story and Kent? The trouble in both 
cases is that the laws and customs in 
Church and State alike are behind the 
public sentiment of our day and genera- 
tion. 

Woman’s imperative duty at this hour 
is to demand a thorough revision of creeds 
and codes, Scriptures and constitutions. 
Petitions for a sixteenth amendment to 
the National Constitution for the enfran- 
chisement of women have been annually 
presented to Congress for the last quarter 
of acentury. Similar petitions for eqaal 
recognition in the Church should now 
every year press into the synods, confer 
ences and general assemblies. 

Twenty-five years ago a church in IIli- 
nois was rent in twain because some 
women persisted in praying in the weekly 
meetings. Ten years ago the Presbyterian 
General Assembly discussed this question 
for three days, and finally adopted a reso- 
lution leaving the matter to the discretion 
of the pastor. Now women not only pray 
in church meetings, but on many public 
occasions, in missionary and charitable 
conventions. Fifteen years ago the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
me Church, by a large majority, voted 

own a resolution to ordain women as 
missionaries, and four years ago they 
voted down a resolution to ordain women 
as lay delegates; while thus far this 
autumn every State conference held has 
given a majority vote in favor of women 
as lay dele ates. Last May (1895), the 
Episcopal Church of California passed a 
resolution that women might vote in ves- 
try meetings, and also be eligible as 
church ¢ fficers. When the Church obeys 
the command, ‘‘Honor thy mother.” and 
the State heeds the declaration, ‘Equal 
rights to all”; when the two powers join 
hands to exalt the mother of the race, 
who has gone to the very gates of death 
to give every man life and immortality, 
then we shall see the dawn of a new day 
in woman’s emancipation. When she 
awakes to the beauty of science, philoso- 
phy, true religion and pure government, 
then will the first note of harmony be 
touched; then will the great organ of 
humanity be played on all its keys, with 
every stop rightly adjusted, and with 
louder, loftier strains, and the march of 
Civilization will be immeasurably quick- 
ened. 


2 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PRIZE CONTESTS, 


The second in a series of prize-speaking 
contests for the ‘“‘Mary A. Livermore 
silver medal” was held Friday eveni.g, 
N \v. 15, at Red Men’s Hall, Malden. Its 
most fitting arrangements, carried out 
under the able management of Mrs S. F. 
Sargent, president of the Woman Suffrage 
League, combined with the earnest and 
Careful rendering of the speakers, gave 





the entertainment a high character, and ! 


rare success. 

The musical numbers rendered by the 
artists, Miss Edith D. Sargent and Mrs. 
Roby, together with the whistling solos 
of Miss Jessie Perkins, added much to the 
programme. 

Miss Claribel Nichols won the medal, 
and a second prize of a volume of poems 
was awarded to Master John H. Mitchell. 

The educational value of these enter- 
tainments to the young people cannot be 
overestimated. We would urge all friends 
of woman suffrage to give public recog- 
nition to that which cannot fail to recom 
mend itself to their best judgments, de- 
veloping the aims and purposes for which 
it was originally organized. L. 
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OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The celebration of Mrs. Stanton’s eight- 
ieth birthday was the most significant 
event of last week. You have published 
a detailed account of the proceedings, but 
many interesting features remain to be 
chronicled. The presence of so many of 
the veterans of the reform was gratifying. 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, who has had 
as many continuous years of service as 
Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Ingalls Mr. 
Giles Stebbins and Mrs. Caroline Stebbias 
were among the most noticeable. Mme. 
Antoinette Stirling, who twenty-five years 
ago aided our cause, and has since then 
reaped European honors, sang twice in her 
rich contralto voice. John Hutchinson, 
the only survivor of the famous Hutchin- 
son family, sat with the veterans, silver- 
haired, but still bright of eye, and when 
called upon, sang verses which he had 
composed for the occasion. Mra. Stanton 
received many gifts: a piano from a rela- 
tive; flowers innumerable; many birth- 
day odes; a ballot-box of Mexican onyx, 
silver mounted, from the women of Utah; 
several souvenir spoons, one from Caili- 
fornia; silver from members of her 
family; and other gifts. None of these 
were presented at the celebration, the 
loving-cup from our City League being 
the only object that seemed especially 
suitable for public presentation. The 
motto on the cup was that of our League, 
‘‘Defeated day by day, but unto victory 
born.” So many letters and telegrams 
were sent that it was impossible for Mrs. 
Stanton to respond to them except by a 
printed form. To the young wumen of 
our country it should surely be an inspir- 
ation that such recognition awaits one 
who devotes a lifetime to a noble cause, 
braving unpopularity, enduring persecu- 
tion, laboring faithfully with unswerving 
fidelity, until ‘‘the wrong is made right. 
the dark made light,” and the reward 
comes. 

The Woman’s Association for Public 
Education held the first general meeting 
last Monday afternoon at the rooms of 
the Association, 145 East 18:h S:creet. 
Mrs. Rainsford presided. Reports were 
read from the secretary, Miss Cornelia E. 
Marshall, from the chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, Mrs. E. R. Hewitt. 
Addresses were delivered, on Legislation 
by Mr. J. B. Reynolds, on Literary Work 
by Mrs. Rylance, and on the Educational 
Future by Rev. W. S. Rainsford. An 
energetic plan of work for the winter was 
arranged, with a view to improving the 
present conditions of our public schools. 

An event of interest to our two sister 
cities is the annual convention of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which will 
be held in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association building, in Brooklyn, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. A 
large attendance of delegates is expected. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


210 West 59th St., New York City. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 

Mrs EMMA GELVIN HOLBROOK. Many 
readers of the JOURNAL, especially 
throughout the West and the South, will 
be greatly pained to learn of the death of 
Mrs. E. G. Holbrook, which occurred at 
her home in Lebanon, O., on Nov. 2, 1895 
Mrs. Holbrook was a woman of rare 
mental and social attainments. Born and 
reared amidst humble rural surroundings, 
she early cherished an intense desire for 
an education. Her father’s family was 
large, and there were sons to be educated 
and started in business. The aspiring 
daughter, therefore, was thrown alm»st 
entirely upon her own resources. Leaving 
home at the age of seventeen, with a brave 
heart and willing hands, she entered the 
Normal University at Lebanon, O., where 
in a short time her remarkable executive 
ability and accuracy as an accountant 
secured her desirable offilze work. which 
became a stepping-stone to the accom- 
plishment of her original purpose. After 
completing a collegiate course, she prac- 
tised the strictest economy, denying her- 
self everything but the bare necessaries of 
life, in order that she might defray the 
school expenses of a younger brother for 





two years. In June, 1891 she was mar- 
ried to Dr. R. Heber Holbrook. After an 
extended fureign tour, the husband and 
wife were warmly welcomed to home 
circles, where both were favorites. Three 
children were born into an ideally beauti- 
ful domestic life. Though devoted to her 
family, Mrs. Holbrook was a progressive 
and public epirited woman. A conscien- 
tious wife and mother, she was fxithful in 
all the other relations of life. Se found 
time for active church and charitable 
work, and was well informed conceraoing 
all the questions of the day. Fur years 
she was a subscriber to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. An earnest advocate of every 
good movement, she was the first woman 
in her precinct to vote when, last spring, 
the sehool suffrage was granted to the 
women of Ohio. An earnest, happy, use- 
ful life has been cut off ion the morning of 
its promise. Upon a delightful hom: the 
shadow of a great sorrow has fallen. 
Beautiful in face and fourm, winning in 
personality, Mrs. Holbrook was univer- 
sally beloved. Thoroughly ingenuous and 
unconventional, yet possessing all the 
graces, native and acquired, of perf-ct 
womanhood, she was ia sympathy with 
all classes of society, while at eave among 
the most cultured. Her quaint origicality 
and keen sense of humor made her an 
entertaiving friend and hostess, while her 
mental accuracy and moral stability ren- 
dered whims and “femioine idiosyncra- 
sies” wholly foreign to her nature. Hers 
was a clear head, a kind heart, a saintly 
soul. Her life, though brief, has not been 
in vain; her influence cannot be lost; her 
memory will not be forgotten. To many 
it will be a soul treasure which no change 
of time or place can mar. 
FRANCES GIBSON: RICHARD. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Russia has about 550 female physicians. 

The New England Woman’s Prees 
Association held a brilliant reception at 
the Parker House on Wednesday evening, 
in honor of its tenth birthday. 

Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, one of 
the aesistant editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, is now visiting her father, 
8S ephen W. Burlingame, in Indiana. 

A Sister of Charity is the first woman 
to receive a decoration in Holland. She 
was made a Knight of the Order of Nassau- 
Orange by the two queens of Holland 
during their recent visit to Ovsryssel. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s eightieth 
birthday was celebrated by the Los An- 
geles Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Cfuesday evening, Nov. 12, 1895, also by 
the St. Louis suffragists on the same 
evening. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns has won golden 
Opinions in Minnesota, where she has 
been organizing equal suffrage clubs. A 
letter from the president of the Minnesota 
W. S. A., in another column, describes 
her work. 

Woman suffrage is being pushed vigor- 
ously in Idaho. There is a club in each 
county, and next week there is to be a 
State conference of representatives of 
these clubs held at Boisé, for the purpose 
of formirg a State organiz ition and to 
devise plans for an educational campaign. 


Among the many excursions to which 
the members of the Woman’s Congress 
were treated in New Orleans was a trolly 
ride over the Carrollton Road. A palace 
car was provided for them and decorated 
with flowers. Over the door was hung a 
beautiful cluster of golden cosmos, 
‘chosen out of compliment, as the suf- 
frage color,” by the chivalrous South- 
eroers. 

Thoughtful women everywhere will 
sympathize with the effort now being 
made to induce the large dry-goods stores 
to close at 5 P. M. during January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Few purchases are 
made after five o’clock; yet, to accommo- 
dite the few purchasers, the vast army of 
saleswomen have to be in their places till 
sixo’clock. The petition for early closing 
will be endorsed, we believe, by almost 
every woman’s club in the city. 

At a meeting of the ‘‘Society of Friends 
of the Country” at Granada, Spain, at 
which the Archbishop was present, a pro- 
fessor of the University commenced a 
speech on the emancipation of women. 
He had, however, not been speakiog long 
when the Archbishop interrupted bim 
ard sequested him not to continue spesk- 
ing on a subject which he believed to be 
contrary to Catholic doctrine. The 
speaker protested against the Arch 
bishop’s attitude, and then left the plat- 
form, at the same time announcing his 
withdrawal from the society. 

The Woman’s Congress made an excel- 
lent impressii'n in New Orleans. “If 
these are new women,” remarked a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, 88 he folded up his 
morning’s Times Democrat. after reading 
irs complete ard unvarnished reports of 
the previous day's sessions, “if these are 
pew women, and these are their teachings, 
I say let us have more of them. Sucha 
convention will do our women good, and 
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our town, too.” The Times Democrat 
says: ‘The speaker of the above words is 
one of the most conservative men in New 
Orleans.” 











CHRISTMAS” 
CANTATAS 
roe CHILDREN 











“Tables Turned; or, A Christmas for 
Santa Claus.” | 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Clausgets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
the world give him a Christmas of hisown. Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, and charming music. There 
is a beautiful tableau of the Christmas star. Eleven 
characters and choruses. 30 Cents, Postpaid. | 





“The Revolt of the Toys.” | 
By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
and abused his toys so badly that with Santa Claus’ 
permission they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve and 
prepase to take vengeance, from which the small 
y has a narrow and exciting escape. The cantata 
is unusually clever and laughable throughout, and 
the music is very pretty. Ten characters and cho- 
rus. 20 Cents, Postpaid. 


« Jingle Bells.”’ 


By Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. Santa Claus and 
the children insist on accompanying Santa Claus on 
his famous Christmas Eve journey, and have some 
very mirthful experiences, which end in a distribu- 
tion of presents to the audience. Ten characters. 
Beautiful songs and choruses. 30 Cents, Postpaid. 





“Good Tidings; or, The Sailor-Boys’ 
Christmas.” 

By Rosabel. The belated ship, Jane, arrives home 
on Christmas Eve, and a Christmas festival is held 
in honor of the sailor-boys. Each sailor gives a de- 
scription of Christmas in some foreign land, and 
there is much entertaining dialogue and many pretty 


Nine characters and chorus. 
25 Cents, Postpaid. 


If you are interested in Cantatas of any sort, 
grave or gay, short or long, for young people or 
grown-ups, send for our Complete Catalogue of 
Cantatas and Operettas. Free on request. Any 
Cantata published in America or abroad can be 
procured of us at shortest notice and lowest cost. 

Liberal discounts on all Cantatas by the dozen, 
and to Schools and Sunday Schools. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
H. C. DITSON & CO.. N. ¥. 





songs. 

















Houghton & Dutton 


UNEQUALLED VALUES 
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HIGH-GRADE DINNER SETS. 


We inaugurate Monday a great CLE AR- 
ANCE SALE of all our single Dinner 
Sets—that is, all sets of which we have 
but one left. The Iot ircludes sets worth 
from $50.00 to $300 00 each, and in many 
instances we shall mark them 


ONE-HALF : 


regular retail value. In addition to all 
our single sets, we shall include in this 
ssle, at a ridiculously low price, all our 
incomplete Dinner Sets. This is the first 
instance in the history of New England 
when fine Dinner Sets were ever sold at 
half their value: 








Worth For 
French China Set, 154 pieces, $200 $98 
French China Set, 169 pieces, 160 
French China Set. 139 pieces, 150 79 ' 
French China S°t, 130 pieces, 88 59 | 
French China Set. 130 pieces, 


110 59 

French China Set. 139 pieces, 110 59 | 
French China Set, 179 pieces, 100 59 
French China Set, 139 pieces, 120 79 
French China Set. 130 pieces, 120 79 
French China Set, 145 pieces, 300 99 
French China Set, 139 pieces, 79 45 
French China Set. 139 pieces, 75 45 
French China Set, 139 piece, 70 45 
French China Set, 130 pieces, 189 95 
French China Set, 139 pieces, 120 79 
Frerch China Set. 130 pieces, 60 42 
French China Set, 130 pieces, 88 64 
French China Set 139 pieces, 1900 49 
French China Set. 130 pieces, 75 39 
French China Set, 130 pieces, 80 39 
Sete, all d ff-rent, 139 pieces, 54 29 
Sets, all difterent, 139 pieces, 50 29 
Sets, all d.fferent, 130 pieces, 50 25 


| 
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FISH SETS. 


Real Austrian China Fish Sets, in two 
shapes and patterns. 13 and 15 niece ceta, 
finely decorated and worth 7.00 4 98 
each, only . . P 


TREMONT AND BEACON STS,| 








| Publishers and Printers, 


AMUSEMENTS 


HOLLIS qchiitie. 
ISAA4C B.RICH .. . Proprietor and Manager. 
Second and Last Week 


Miss Olga NETHERSOLE. 


REPERTOIRE. 
Monday, Tuesday Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and CA M LLE 
. 
Matinee and Saturday 
Night, 8 


Friday Nights, also 
Saturday Matinee, 

aa” Owing to the Extra Matinee Thanksgiving Day, 
the usual Wednesday Matince will be omitt 8 
ee 


Castle Square Theatre 


at Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
EDWARD KE RUSE ,.... ssee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. mat. at 2. 


Commencing Monday, Nov. 25. 


CARMEN. 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 
PRICES, 25 & 50c. Sete 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
Bowdoin Square Theatre 


Cmas, F, ATKINSON . 2... es 6 » Manager. 





Thursday (Thanksgiving) 








Commencing Monday, Nov. 25, 


The New American Play, 


NORTHERN LIGHTS, 


Matinees Wed. and Saturday at? 


Beautiful Books 


of Noteworthy Literature. 


Messrs. HouGHTON, MIFFLIN AND Com" 
PANY take pleasure in announcing a New 
Edition of the 


THE SINGING SHEPHERD. AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By ANNIE FIELDs. 
label, $1.00. 
The season is not likely to bring poetry finer than 
this, or ina more engaging form. 
STORIES AND POEMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 
By CELIA THAXTER, author of “An Island 
Garden,” etc. Edited by SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT. With a frontispiece illustration. 
12mo, $1.50; also bound with a finely deco- 
rated cover for a Holiday Juvenile, $1.50. 


A delightful book for children by Mrs. Thaxter, 
characterized by the remarkable freshness of her 
sympathies, the alertness of her imagination, and 
the immortal child element in her nature. 


SONGS FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


By Ina Coo.zritH. With four illustra- 

tions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

For a score of years or more, Miss Coolbrith has 
been the acknowledged poet-laureate of the Pacific 
coast. She has now gathered her poems which she 
considers most worthy of permanent preservation, 
and they appear in an attractive book, carefully 


printed, tastefully bound, and fitly illustrated. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 





Evenings “t 8. 











16mo, cloth, paper 


‘Equal 
Suffrage for 1896 
| Calendar 


|Moun ted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x 7 inches. The pad contains extracts, for each 
day, on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
lselecte d from the best authors. On the revers 
lside of the “mount” is a yearly calendar an 

lother matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. B 

|mait in strong wooden box, 40 cents. A 
all bo oksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 





146 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Preparation to pees 
Enter College on 


Certificate at 
STEVENS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A 
pleasant home. Special advantages 
in Elocution, and the Literature of the 
English, French, German and Latin 
Languages, also in Music and Art. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Kzuv. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atiog Stons BLackws tu, and Lvor 
E.AnTHONY. Forsaleat Woman’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post 
paid, 50 cents. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


BY:T. W. HIGGINSON. 








An easy thing, O Power Divine! 
Tothank [hee for these gifts of Thine— 
For summer’s sunshine, winter's snow, 
For hearths that kindle, words tbat glow; 
But when shall | attain to this— 

To thank Thee for the things | miss? 


—_—-—- +r — — 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY KATHARINE LEE HATES. 





To give God thanks when brief, oblivious nights 
The tranquil eve and Ulithesome morning part, 
Easy as lurk-sung that. But how, when smites 
The mace of sorrow, stings the malice dart? 
Ah, unbelieving beart! 


To give God thanks in words—tbis is not hard. 
But incense of the spirit—to distill 
From bour to hour the cassia and the nard 
Of fragrant lile, bis praises to fulfill? 
4las, inconstant will! 
— Christian Union. 
—~ee 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY PHUEBE CARY. 





Oh, men, gr wn sick with toil and care! 
Leave for awhile the crowded mart; 

Oh, women, sinking with despair! 
Weary of limb and faint of heart, 

Forget yuur cares to-day, and come 

As children back to chiidhood's home! 


Follow again the winding rills; 

Go w the places where you went, 
When, ciimbing up the sumwer hills, 
In their green Jap you sat cunteat; 

And softly ieaned your had to rest 
On nature's calm and peaceful breast. 


Walk through the sere and fading wood, 
So lightly trodden by your feet 

When ali you knew of life was good, 
And all you dreamed of life was sweet; 

And let fond memory lead you back 

O’er youthful love's enchauted traca. 


Taste the ripe fruit of orchard boughs, 
Diink from the mossy well once more. 
Breathe fragrance from the crowaed mows 
Wih fresh, sweet clover running o'er; 
And count the treasuies at your feet 

Of silver rye and golden wueat. 


Go sit beside the hearth again 

W hose circie once was glud and gay; 
And if from out the precivus chaia 

Some shiniug links bave dropped away, 
Then guard with tender hcart and hand 
Lhe remusant cf your household vand. 


Draw near the board with plenty spread; 
And if in the accustomed place 
You see the father’s reverend head, 
Or mother's paticnt, loving face— 
Wohate'er your life may have of ill, 
Thank Gud that wese are left you still. 


And though where home hath been, you stand 
‘To-vay ia alien loneiness ; 

Though you may Clasp 1.0 mother’s hand, 
ALd ciaim nv sister's tender kiss, 

Though with no frieud or lover nigh, 

The past is all your company, 


Thank God for friends your life has known, 
For every aear deparied day. 

The blessed past is safe alone— 
God gives, but does not take away; 

He only safely keeps above 

For us the treasures that we love. 
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MISS DENNY'S TELESCOPE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








There come unsocial periods to the lives 
of every one vi us; days and weeks when 
our own moods and employments and 
thoughis are of paramount, engrossing 
importance, and other people lose their 
interest for us and recede into temporary 
distance. 1tis not that we love man less 
but ourselves, for the moment, more; 
some instinct of self-preservation prompts 
us to be isolated and left alone for a while. 

Such a period came to me summer before 
last, when afcter nearly a year of enforced 
idleness, 1 shut myself in the third story 
corner room of Mrs. Merryweather’s 
quaint old boarding house, to make up 
for lost time by a short speli of continu- 
ous work. Day after day I wrote, and 
read and took notes, sitting beside a de- 
lightful west window, which, from be- 
neath the pensile boughs of an immense 
willow, looked over green meadows and 
copses to where a distant chain of hill 
outlines stood against the sky. With that 
vague, unseeing gaze which does not see, 
I watched the cloud-shadows blow across 
the distance and dapple the face of the 
blue ranges, the crows rising and falling 
in the meadow with hoarse, jargoning 
cries, the doves on the neighboring 
boughs, but not the village houses, which 
formed the foreground of the picture, and 
the men and women who walked the 
sleepy streets among them. This was 
easy, for I am unobservant, both by 
navure and training, and, for the moment, 
by intention. I shrank from the idea of 
interruption, from the danger of becoming 
interested in man or woman till my work 
was done. I elected not to see, so I did 
not see. Happily it rained a good deal 
just then, so there were fewer people and 
less temptation. 

But at the end of the third week, when 
the weather had cleared and my work was 
well along, my do:mant observation 





! 
quickencd, aud, among other things, I 


began to wonder idly what could be the 
purpose of a strange structure on a neigh- 
boring roof. It was spherical in form, 
and seemed altogether too big and ponder- 
ous for the very small house which it 
surmounted. I resolved to inquire of 
Mrs. Merryweather about it, buc forgot 


my intention from time to time, until one | 


day, when returning from a walk, I found 
her placidly kitting stockings on her 
Own doorstep, with a bovk on her lap, 
and suddenly recollected to ask the ques 
tion. 

*That,” she replied, indicating with a 
wave of her needle the object which had 
excited my curiosity, ‘don’t tell that you 
never noticed it before. That’s curious, 
for it’s queer enough to lock at. Most 
folks pick it out at once. It’s where Miss 
Deuny’s telescope is.” 

**‘An observatory! I never thought of 
that. The house is so very small.” 

“So itis. It always was a small house. 
They had great times getting the roof 
fixed to hold it, and bricking up the sides 
to make it strong. But nothing else would 
satisfy Miss Denny, so they managed it 
at last. I guess the whole thing would 
come down together if they tried to move 
it away now.” 

‘**But who was this Miss Denny and 
what did she want of a telescope? Was 
she so very fond of astronomy?” I asked, 
seating myself on the steps beside her. 

**You’re one for stories, | guess,’’ ob- 
served my landlady shrewdly. ‘This 
isn’t much of a story to tell about, though 
it always makes me feel a little bad to 
think about Marianne Denny. She was 
one of the Kennybunkport Dennys. I 
never knew what made them come here in 
the first place, but here they were so far 
back as [ remember. There was an old 
mother who was feeble, and a sister who 
was always sort of ailing and complain. 
ing, and Marianne. ‘hat was ail, except 
Sarah Denny, and she died young. Mari- 
anne taught the district school when I 
was & mite of a child, so you can see there 
was a good deal of diffzrence between us, 
as much as seventeen or eighteen years, | 
guess; but we was always friends some- 
how, from the first.” 

‘Was she so attractive, then?” 

‘Well, I can’t say for everybody. I 
always pitied her and liked her, somehow. 
She was-little and thin and timid-like. 
She had big eyes which seemed always to 
be looking far off and not seeing things 
that was close to her distinctly. 

**Well, I grew up and got married about 
as early as I could, as girls go, but Mari- 
anne stayed an old maid. I don’t believe 
she minded much. Sometimes |’ve thought 
there might have been something when 
she was young, before | knew her, to set 
her against it; anyhow, she never seemed 
to care for any of the young men. Her 
mother and sister kept on getting more 
and more helpless and she kept on teach. 
ing. I suppose they didn’t have much to 
live on except what Marianne earned. All 
the spare time she could get she spent in 
studying. I never saw such a one for 
books as she was, always reading about 
plants and bugs and stones, and going 
about trying to find and make out about 
them. But what she cared about most of 
all was stars. 

‘It is curious how people grow to feel 
about such things,’’ went on Mrs. Merry- 
weather, composedly. ‘I never saw the 
day yet when a good spring cleaning or a 
new recipe for cake didn’t interest me 
more than any amount of stars. Poor 
Marianne used to talk to me about planets 
and satellites and milky ways till it was 
enough to give one a headache to listen to 
her. I never could see that they did any- 
body a mite of good; they are so far off 
and we don’t really know anything about 
them; they just wink down at us and 
seem unsympathetic, somehow. If I was 
in a .worry or a trouble, [ should never 
think of staring round for a star to com 
fort me. But Marianne was different ; she’d 
sit on the edge of that little stoop of her’s 
half the night, if her folks would let her, 
straining up her poor eyes and trying to 
make out constellations, and poring over 
some heavenly map or other that she had, 
by the light of a little kerosene lantern. | 
think it was that which made her get old- 
looking before her time. But she didn’t 
care for looks or parties, even when she 
was agirl. All her mind was taken up by 
books, and she seemed sort of lonely from 
the first day I knew her.” 

‘*What an interesting person!” I said, 
involuntarily, as the picture of the eager 
girl, a studentevidently in her very blood, 
with so little chance to slake the thirst 
for knowledge in this arid environment, 
and “lonely from the first moment,”’ rose 
before me. But the remark was injudi- 
cious and did not meet with favor. 

‘*Well, you’re the first that ever called 
her that,” exclaimed Mrs. Merryweather. 
‘She wasn’t interesting to people in gen- 
eral, and never was in her life. She hadn’t 
a grain of common sense, or a bit of fac- 
ulty, and she never could have made a 
good housekeeper. Then her looks wasn’t 
anything to speak of; and folks do think 
a sight of that, especially men folks.” 








“She wasn’t pretsy, you said?” 

*‘Nc—though she had pretty things 
about her, too. Her hair was naturally 
wavy and it was quite good and thick 
when I first recollect it; but it fell off 
early, and she put on caps before she 
turned forty. She was sort of queer 
looking, and her eyes were too big for 
anything but an owl, and her face was 
always worn and tired. That wasn’t 
wonderful, for her life was never an easy 
one, not at the best. Let me see, I think 


| it must have been about five years after [ 





got married that old Mrs. Denny died. 
She had a long sickness, and I guess it 
used up whatever little money they were 
able to lay by. There was only the sister 


left, then, and she kept on needing more | 
| be.” 


and more attention. I suppose it was 
some sort of decline, but she held out for 
years; and Marianne was clear broke 
down when, at last, she died, too. 

“She was left all alone then. 
didn’t pity her as much as they ought, 
perhaps, for Samantha had been a bur- 
den ; but I Know how she felt. She looked 
older than ever after that, but she kept on 
with her books and studies in all her spare 
times, and she had more spare times 
than she used to have, because now there 
was only herself to do for. 

“It was just then that Tom Burns came 
home from Nevada.” 

‘**Who was Tom Burns?” 

‘Why, Sarah Denny’s son. Didn’t I 
tell you that she married a man named 
Burns? Well, she did, and she died 
young, when this Tom was a baby, and he 
came and stayed with his grandmother 
a while till the widower could look round 
and get married again. Then he moved 
out West and took Tom with him. 

“Tom was ¢lways particularly fond of 
Marianne; I suppose because she had been 
good to him when he was a little fellow; 
and Samantha and Miss Denny were 
pretty strict, I reckon. Anyhow, he 
struck silver on a claim he had out there 
somewhere, and the first thing he did 
with his money was to come home and 
see his aunt. 

‘*Well, you never did see anything so 
pleased as Marianne was at his coming. 
It was Tom here and Tom there, and she 
must take him round and show him to 
everybudy ; and he was a real kind fel- 
low, and no mistake. 

***Now, Aunty,’ he says, ‘here’s your 
chance. I’m able and ready to fix you 
out any way you say. Shalll build 
you a new house to end your days in? or 
will you have the old one done up? or 
shall I settle a regular payment on you, 
so that you needn’t teach any more, or 
what? I'll do just as you decide. Take 
me while I feel rich,’ says he, ‘for it 
mayn’t last, you know.’ 

‘So that was the way Marianne Denny 
came to have her telescope. She said the 
old home’d last out her time and was 
good enough, and she didn’t want it fixed 
over, and that she’d always done for her- 
self and hoped she always should; but 
the thing she had longed for all her life 
was to get to Know something more 
about the stars. Soif Tom really meant 
what he said, and wanted to spend his 
money on her, and had it to spend, why, 
he should give her a telescope. It was 
the thing in all the world that she wished 
for, and the only thing. 

“IT guess Tom thought it rather funny, 
but he wanted to please her; and he didn’t 
say anything, only looked sort of queer. 
He went down to Cambridge—or where. 
ever it is that they sell telescopes—and he 
got the best ose he could; six inches 
across it was—as big as the house would 
bear. Then there was a great time build 
ing the observatory and making the wall 
strong enough to bear; but at last it was 
all done, and Marianne could turn her 
telescope to this side and that, and ‘sweep 
the heavens,’ as she called it. Poor soul! 
she never had been much of a hand at 
sweeping, but this kind of sweeping 
seemed to suit her. 

“TI do really believe she was the best 
contented woman in this town when it 
was all ready. She used to go up into 
the tower the minute the sun was down 
to be all ready, and she could sit up as 
late as she liked; there was no one now 
to hinder. Then all the learned people 
that came to stay at the Old Beach heard 
about the telescope, and used to drive 
over to see it and talk about it. It was 
the first time she had ever got in with her 
kind of folks, and it did her lots of good, 
I can tell you. 

‘“*There was one professor at the beach 
that came quite often, and I guess he 
taught her how to use the telescope better 
than she knew how at first. Anyhow, all 
that summer and fall and way down into 
the winter she sat up in that place, taking 
solid comfort. I said then, and I say 
now, that I never saw but one woman in 
the world who knew when she had got 
her wish and was perfectly satisfied about 
it, and that was Marianne Denny. She 
did!” 

“Did she ever take you up to loox 
through the telescope?” 


**Yes, two or three times. She’d have 
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done it oftener if I had wanted to. Mar'- 
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anne was always for sha:iog with other. 
people. She showed me a nebuly—a ring 
nebuly, I think she said it was—little 
shiry stars which you can’t see without a 
telescope. It didn’t interest me much, 
except as things do interest you that you 
can’t see always. I liked the star with a 
ring that looks like a school globe a great 
deal better, but Marianne didn’t seem to 
think much of that. She said quite little 
telescopes showed it; but it needed a big 
one like hers to show the nebualy. I 
didn’t care a snap for the nebuly, but | 
did care for seeing Marianne so pleased. 
She actually looked you: ger, and she used 
to talk about the ‘summer consiellations’ 
and how she was going to enjoy them, 
never thinking, poor dear, how it was to 


‘*‘Why, what happened ?” 

“Oh, she died. It was the very May 
after the telescopecame. She didn’t have 
it quite a year. It did seem too bad! I 
shall always think that staying up in that 
cold place so much hart her.”’ 

‘What a pity! Was she sorry to go?” 

‘No; I don’t think she was. I recol- 
lect her saying, one day, when I was sit- 
ting by her, ‘You needn’t feel bad about 
me, Alice. Some people die and never in 
all their lives have their wish granted. 
I’ve had mine. Heaven has been brought 
close to me all this year. And I know 
just how wonderful it is and how satisfy- 
ing; and now I am going nearer still to 
it. No one will miss me much, and I am 
content, only I wish I could know that 
somebody will enjoy my dear telescope 
as much as [ bave done.’ ” 

‘*And did anybody ?” 

“My dear, not a soul has looked 
through it since that day! Tom was out 
in California and his mine didn’t pan out 
as he expected, they say, so he isn’t so 
mighty rich, afcer all. And Mr. Brown, 
the baker, bought the place. His first 
idea was to pull the observatory down, 
but he found he couldao’t without pulling 
down the house, so he just locked it up, 
and no one ever goes up there. Poor 
Marianne! I wonder if she knows. 

‘It seems a lot of money for just that 
little while,” she added, rm flectively, as 
she ‘‘toed” her stocking. ‘Yet I can’t 
find it in my heart to be sorry about it, 
either. It did make Marianne Denny so 
very happy just for that year.” 

I glanced up at the knobby dome where 
the disused telescope was rusting its days 
away. The sunset glinted in its closed 
panes and tinged thein with a fiery pink. 
I thought of the brave patie.ce of the 
denied and narrow life which had ended 
in that one year of perfect satisfaction, 
and neither could I find it in my heart to 
be sorry for the expenditure of Tom 
Burns’s money.—N. Y. Independent. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE CHICAGO 
CONGRESSES. 

Theodore Stanton writes in the October 
Monist: 

The reports of the French commiasion- 
ers sent to Chicago by the government 
during the Exposition of 1893 are now 
being issued by the Minister of Commerce. 
One of the most recent is that of M. Louis 
de Chasseloup-Laubat, devoted to the 
congresses of the Fair. This report is the 
more interesting to us because the author 
confines his attention wholly to the 
essays, papers and speeches contributed 
by our countrymen and women. ‘My 
principal aim is,” he says, ‘‘to furnish a 
general account of the way in which 
Americans look at the great questions of 
the hour now occupying the attention of 
the best and most learned minds on both 
sides of the Atlantic.”” We have, there- 
fore, in this big quarto of four hundred 
pages, a French view of the American 
side of the Chicago congresses. 

M. de Chasseloup- Laubat’s descriptions 
and comments are generally written in a 
broad minded, cosmopolitan and friendly 
spirit, though now and then he has not 
been able to throw off his French préeju- 
dices. ‘his is particularly the case where 
he has to do with women and their inter- 
ests. Thus we find this opinion given in 
the introductory part of his report: 

The most unfortunate and vexatious 
feature of the organization of the con- 
gresses of Chicago was the exaggerated 
importance given to women. ‘heir par- 
ticipation was out of all proportion to the 
papers and the works sent by persons 
belonging to the feebler sex. So also the 
time spent in listening to the speeches of 
orators in petticoats did not correspond 
with the value of these bits of eloquence. 

And again, in his comments on the 
Purity Congress: 

One of the reasons why nothing practi- 
cal resulted from this gathering is that 
a@ certain number of very respectable 
ladies, belonging to various feminine 
associations opposed to vice, felt called 
upon to mix up the question of moral 
purity with woman’s rights, and to de- 
mand the political equality of the two 
sexes. But these two things have noth- 
ing in common. It is hard to see how 
giving women the ballot would make them 
more virtuous. As far as [ know, politics 
has not had the tendency to render men 
more chaste. 
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Woman's Congress, which was perhaps, 
with the single exception of the Parlig. 
ment of Religions, the most largely at. 
tended of the whole series, with a single 
page, though he devotes 130 pages to the 
Civil Engineering Congress! And here 
is his concluding remark concerning thig 
remarkable gathering: ‘It is doubtful 
if this Congress does much for reforming 
legislation in a direction favorable to 
women.” 

It would not be difficult to ‘‘answer” 
these criticisms, but that is not the pur. 
pose of this article; and, in fact, M. de 
Shasseloup Lau»at presents such a dif. 
ferent front in a parsgraph under the 
Government and Administration Congress, 
that he almost disarms counter-criticism, 
He says: 

It is quite true that there exists no seri- 
ous reasun why women, who have attained 
their majority, should be deprived of the 
right to vote. The eligibility of women 
tu legislative functions, would, however, 
be mure inconvenient than advantageous, 
because men would consider themselves 
less bound to respect women if the latter 
entered into the arena of politics. [he 
history of the last Colorado L»gislature 
contradicts this statement ] But there 
can be no doubt that dropping a ticket 
into a ballot. box does not in itself consti- 
tute an act opposed to woman’s 16le in 
modern society. 

The temperance reformers will find 
more ‘‘bones to pick’? with M. de Chas- 
seloup-Laubat than the woman suffragists, 
for, in his account of the Temperance 
Congress, he thus pays his respects to the 
Prohibitionists : 

It is astonishing that there are to be 
found in the United States so many fana- 
tics having no sort of respect for the 
rights of others, who are all the more 
dangerous because they are so re- 
spectable and so convinced of the jus- 
tice of their cause The anti- 
alcoholic monomania sometimes carries 
them to a point so nearly bordering on 
madness that one is led to ask if persons 
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Harper’s Magazine 
IN 1896 


Brise!s, a new novel by William Black, written 
witb all the author’s well-known charm of man- 
ner, will begin in the December Numoer, 1895, 
and continue until May. Anew novel by George 
du Maurier, entitled The Martian, will also 
begin during the year. It is not tco much to 
say that no novel has ever been awaited with 
such great expectation as the successor to Trilby. 
The Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc will continue and will relate the story of the 
failure and martyrdom of the Maid of Orleans. 
Other important fiction of the year will be a 
novel tte by Mark Twain, under the title, Tom 
Sawyer, Detective; a humorous three-part 
tale called 'wo Mormons from Muddlety, 
by Langdon Eiwyn Mitchell; and short stories 
by Oc ave [hanet, Richard Harding Davis, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Julian Ralph, Brander Matthews, 
Owen Wister, and other well-known writers. 

Prof. Woocrow Wil-on will contribute six 
papers on George Washington and his times, with 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. Poultney Bige- 
low's history of the German Struggle for 
Liberty, illustrated by K. Caton Wooaville, 
will be continued through the winter. «(wo pa- 
pers on St. Clair's defeat and Mad Anthon 
Wayne’s victory, by Theodore Roosevelt, wit 
graphic illustrations, will be printed during the 
year. 

A noteworthy feature of the MAGAZINE dur- 
ing 1896 will be a series of articles by Caspar W. 
Whitney, describing his trip of 2,600 miles on 
snowshoes and with dog-sledge trains into the 
unexplored Barren Grounds of British North 
America in pursuit of wood-bison and musk- 
oxen. Mr Whitney's series will have the added 
interest of being illustrated from photographs 
taken by himself. 


The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with 
the numbers for June and December of each year. 
When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will 
begin with the Number current at the time of 
receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the express crder of Harper & Brothers. 
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affi'cted with delirium tremens are more 
wild in their ravings than many of th~- 
advocates of prohibition. 

The real reason why M. de Chasseloup- 
Laubat is so bitter in his denunciation of 
teetotalers crops out in several places of 
bis report of the Temperance Congress, as 
where he says: “I felt it to be my duty 
to combat. with the greatest energy, a pro- 
posal whose realization would entail each 
year & loss of millions of francs to the 
wine growers and sellers of Champagne, 
Bordeaux, and Saictonge.” 


——§@ 


STATE COR RESPON DENCE, 


JHE SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

To-day our beloved Miss Laura Clay, 
of Kentucky, and Mrs. Viola Neblett, our 
Equal Rights Association vice-president, 
bade farewell to Columbia and that con- 
yention where they had labored so long 
and so patiently for the enfranchisement 
of women in South Carolina. 

For how weary a time have we been 
‘on the ragged edge’ of expectancy, 
hoping against hope! It was away back 
in September—hot as midsummer, mos- 
quitoes terrible, and white dresses en 
regle—when I made my first trip to enter 
the to me terra incognita of the woman 
lobbyist. I begun that novel réle as 
soon as I alighted at my hotel, where I 
encountered in the passage one of the 
officers of the convention with whom I 
was acquainted, and lost no time in ask- 
ing him if he would not see to it that we 
were granted a hearing. He assured me 
it should be done. 

I found Mrs. Neblett prostrated from 
the heat, but she revived under my fusil- 
lade of fun, and next day we went to- 
gether to the State House and got places 
on the floor. We began making friends 
among the delegates, and soon had suf- 
frage leaflets placed on their desks. We 
had a hearing before the Committee on 
Municipalities that afternoon, and this 
committee incorporated a proposition to 
give women a property vote in the towns. 
We were greatly encouraged by the appar- 
ent effects of our speeches on the commit- 
tee,the majority of whom would have voted 
for our immediate enfranchisement had it 
been possible. 

I returned to Fairfax, my home, on 
Saturday, but was summoned back on the 
following Tuesday to take part in a pub 
lic presentation of our arguments before 
the convention. That august body ad- 
journed for a whole evening, and gave us 
the State House, the members being all 
in their seats to hear us. This I called 
the flowering of our golden lily of suf- 
frage; but alas! the bloom was prema- 
ture, and the fruit resulting dried upon 
the tree or fell off green. If we had only 
had the chance t9 speak again later on, 
there might have been some solid gain; 
but we were flattered and full of rejoicing 
in the beginning over the crop of friendly 
criticism in the newspapers, and the 
“thought transference” of two able 
daily papers tha; avowed themselves in 
favor of women’s emancipation. 

Time passed. The sultriness of Septem- 
ber gave place to the cool, crisp atmos- 
phere of October. The woods changed 
color; crimson and gold tints showed in 
the leaves. We had a long siege of dry 
weather, neither dew nor rain, and the air 
full of dust and the country of sickness. 

The strain was relaxed by the conven- 
tion taking a “recess.” We thought it 
would come back with its many minds 
made up ip our favor. 

On Monday, Oct. 28, the issue so fra- 
grant with results arrived, Mr. W. F. 
Clayton, of Florence, presenting a resolu- 
tion to enfranchise women paying taxes 
to the amount of $300. Mr. Clayton spoke 
to his resolution in an earnest and logical 
manner. May his shadow never grow 
less! 

Col. John Sloan, of Columbia, opposed 
Mr. Clayton. He began his address in an 
airy, assured manner. in a loud and (one 
might say) triumphant voice. He said 
he “really did not know whether it was 
worth his time to talk on the subject of 
woman suffrage, or that of the convention 
to listen.” ‘No fear that the doctrines of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mrs. Stanton 
should be brought to this State.” ‘It 
Would be a degradation to a woman to go 
to the polls with her cook and chamber. 
maid.” 

Mr. Clayton asked, ‘‘Isn’t she thrown 
With the cook and chambermaid at home?” 

“She isn’t on an equality with them. 
She would be at the polls.” 

“Are you on an equality with the men 
who go there?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then why would women be?” 

“Because they are not bern that way. 
Ifa woman votes, she must be a police- 
man. Woulda’t it be a beautiful sight to 
see women parading these streets as 
Policemen ?” 

Mr. W. D. Evans asked, *‘Mr. Sloan, are 
you a policeman ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“A re you a voter?” 





Mr. D. 8. Henderson, of Aiken, opposed 
woman suffrage on the ground that ‘‘it 
would be cowardice in men to resort to 
woman’s vote. He preferred to guard the 
polis with a shotgun.” 

Col. Jasper Talbott, member of Con- 
gress, as well as delegate to convention, 
also spoke against us, and grounded his 
opposition on the possibility that motherly 
devotion might be compromised or over 
come by women taking a part in politics. 
He was unfortunate in his selection ofa 
woman who exemplified the greatest ma- 
ternal tenderness as opposed to the hard 
heartedness of the woman suffragists, in- 
asmuch as President Garfield’s mother, 
whom he adduced as such a model, was 
also a woman suffragist. He did not know 
it. 

Among the excellent speeches made in 
our behalf was one by the youthful look- 
ing lawyer, John J. McMahan, of Colum- 
bia, whose clear tenor voice and particu- 
larly lucid presentment of our claims 
would bave carried us straight to victory 
if the majority of the members had not 
made up their minds beforehand not to 
give us the ballot on any terms. 

Mr. Kennedy Bryan, of Charleston, 
made the last speech before the vote was 
called for. He claimed (what the Wo. 
MAN'S JOURNAL has since proved was 
erroneous) that in Massachusetts, one- 
half the women who are registered op- 
posed the extension of the right to vote to 
their sex.’’ Mr. Bryan closed his lengthy 
speech by reading the last chapter of 
Proverbs—the description of Solomon’s 
‘*virtuous woman.” Its applicability to 
the question of woman’s right to the 
ballot seemed to me as far removed as 
Solomon’s right to a thousand wives. 

We wish to remember always the names 
of the men who voted for our enfranchise- 
ment. They were Clayton, Cooper, Cun- 
ningham, Dudley, Ellerbe, Evans, W. D.; 
Hemphill, Jones, Wilie; Keitt, McMahan, 
Meares, Miller, Montgomery, J. D.; Mont 
gonery, W.J.; Moore Nicholson, Parler, 
Rosborough, Shuler, Sith, W. C.; Stack- 
house, Taylor, Tillman. G. D.; Timmer- 
man, Whipper, Wigg—26 

VirGinia D. YOUNG. 

F airfaz, S. C. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES. 


The New Hampshire W. S. A. met in 
Nashua, Nov. 8, to transact special busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Enoch Powell was elected to fill 
the vacancy made by Miss Hall’s resigna- 
tion from the presidency. Mrs. Marilla 
M. Ricker, of Dover, was elected to fill 
the vacancy made by Mrs. Griffi.’s resig- 
nation. The meeting adjourned, to meet 
Jan. 10, 1896. 

The society is fairly well backed finan- 
cially by a bank account, which the asso- 
ciation enjoys through the liberality and 
interest of a daughter of Mrs. White, of 
Concord. It is expected that under the 
effisient leadership of Mrs. Powell, the 
society will be able to do good work. 

Mrs. Powell was one of the leaders in 
the Kansas campaigo, and says from ex- 
perience that the broadening eff-ct of suf- 
frage upon the women themselves is one 
of the strongest arguments in its favor. 

JOSEPHINE F. HALL. 

Nashua, N. H. 

——_$__+ oe —_ — 


MINNESOTA NOTES, 


Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, president of the 
Minnesota W. S. A., writes: ‘Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns has organized Political 
Equality Clubs in Wabasha, Le Roy, 
Waterville, Heron Like, Luverne, Ells- 
worth, Marshall, Breckinridge and Fergus 
Falls, and resuscitated the club at Granite 
Falls. I have had letters from the places 
she has visited, all commending her and 
showing that she made a favorable im- 
pression wherever she lectured. I am 
very grateful to her for the help she has 
given us, and to the National-American 
W.S. A. for sending her to our State.” 

The Minnesota newspapers, irrespective 
of party, praise Mrs. Johns. The Wabasha 
Herald says: ‘She is a logical, pleasing, 
entertaining and convincing speaker.” 
The Wabasha Democrat says: ‘The 
lectures given by Mrs. Liura M. Johns at 
the M. E. Church were pronounced splen- 
did by all who had the pleasure of being 
present. Mrs. Johns is a very pleasant 
and convincing speaker, and even the 
most prejudiced upon the suffrage ques- 
tion would enjoy listening to her.” 

The Wood Lake Ledger calls her lecture 
‘tvery interesting, logical and instructive,” 
and says: “Jt is strange that any one 
could go away, after listening to her, un- 
convinced that equal suffrage means sim- 
ple justice.” 

The Waterville Gazette says Mrs. Johns 
spoke to ‘‘a large and interested audience. 
She is an eloquent speaker.” The Water- 
ville Advance says: ‘She handled her 
subject in an able manner, and cannot 
fail to make friends for the cause of «qual 
suffrage,” etc. There seems to have been 
but one opinion among those who heard 


her. 
(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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WALTER BAKER 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The great success of the chocolate preparations of 


Baker & Co. (established 


in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
J many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
\\ facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
‘\\ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


& CO., Limited, 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 
CAN A DOG THINK? 

That is a question our teacher asked in 
school one morning. Some of us said 
‘**yes,”’ some ‘‘no.’’ I believe, when you 
hear about Carlo, you will say ‘‘yes.” 

Carlo used to live with Uncle Lewis 
and grandma in the city six miles from 
here. We all go often to see them; but 
one day, some years ago, it happened that 
papa went alone. He went in the sleigh. | 

It was a cold day ; and Carlo was sitting | 
in front of the fire, not far from grandma’s 
chair. Then, when she got up, he was | 
right in her way. Now, grandma is the | 
Only one in all our family that is not fond 
of a dog or cat. Papa never told us all | 
she said about Carlo, but I know some- 
thing she did say. It was, ‘Stephen | 
(papa’s name was Stephen), I am going 
to get rid of this tiresome dog. He is old 
and worthless; and co'd days he is always 
in the house, round the fire.” 

“If should be glad to have him,” said | 
papa. ‘‘The children are so fond of him, | 
and so am I. Lewis has often said we 
could have him; and I’ve tried to coax | 
him to go with me, but he never would. | 
I don’t believe it is any use to try again.” 

‘*Well,” said grandma, ‘I sha’n’t keep | 
him. 1 told Lewis so this morning.” 

Just then Uncle Lewis came in, and no | 
more was said about Carlo. .When papa 
came away, he thought he would try to | 
coax him to come; but he could not find | 
bim. 

But, when he was in the sleigh, and all 
ready to drive away, there was Carlo un- 
der the seat. And, if ever eyes spoke, 
said papa, his said, ‘Do keep me!” 

How glad we children were to see him! | 
He has lived with us ever since. And he ! 
does not seem old at all. He is very use- 
ful. He is always glad to ride, and capers 
when he sees the horses harnessed; but 
—here is the brightest thing—he never 
will go to the city where grandma lives. 
We have tried him over and over again; 
but he seems to know we are going there, 
and refuses to go. 

Now, does not Carlo think?—Pamela 
McArthur Cole, in Little Men and Women. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Mamma, can’t we have anything we 
want?” ‘Yes, my dears, if you don’t 
want anything you van’t have.” 


Youthful Artist (to countryman )—Might 
I yo over there and paint those trees? 
Countryman — Paint the trees, maister! 
Don’t thee think they look very well as 
they are? 


A hardy seaman, who had escaped one 
of the recent shipwrecks on our coast, 
was asked by a good lady how he felt 
when the waves broke over him. He 
replied, ‘‘Wet, ma’am—very wet.” 


Examination day: present, the school 
committee-man; class in morals on the 
floor. Teacher—What do the sunshine, 
the songs of birds, the flowers. the beauti- 
ful green fields teach? Bright pupil— 
They show the greatness and goodness of 
the «quator.— New England Journal of 
Educution. 


A ruralist seated himself in a restaurant 
the other day. and began on the bill of 
fare. After employing the waiter nearly 
half an hour in bringing dishes to him, he 
whispered, as he put his finger on the bill 
of fare, ‘*Mister, I’ve et to thar,” and 
moving his finger to the bottom of the 
bill, ‘‘ef it isn’t agin the rule, I’d like to 
skip from thar to thar.” 


The following statement should have 
appeared in an Irish rather than a Scotch 
paper: ‘The celebrated vocalist has nar. 
rowly escaped with his life, his carriage 
having been upset near Edinburgh; but 
he was able to appear the same evening 
in three pieces.” 


A shoemaker was the other day fitting 
a customer with a pair of boots, when the 
buyer observed that he had but one objec- 
tion to them, which was that the soles 
were a little too thick. ‘‘If that is all,” 
replied Crispin, ‘‘put on the boots, and 
the objection will gradually wear away.” 


A clergyman in Worcester, Mass., be- 
fore his farewel! sermon made a prayer, in 
which he mentioned choir, organist, sex. 
ton and ushers. Then he wound up with 
a petition for “the one who, although 
hidden from sight, contributes so much 
to the musical part of our worship ;” end- 
ing with: «O Lord, I mean the boy who 
blows the organ.” 





’ 
Harper’s Bazar 
IN 1896 

The twenty-ninth year of HARPER’S BAZAR, 
beginning in January, 1896, fiads its maintair- 
ing its deserved reputition both as a Fashion 
Journal and a weekly periodical for home read- 
ing 

Every week the B\ZAR presents beautiful 
toilettes for various occasions, Sandoz, Baude 


|} and Chapa’'s illastrate and engrave th? newest 


cesigns trom the finest mode!s in Paris and Ber- 
lin New York Fashtons ep tomizes current 
s'ylesin New York. A fortnightly pattern-sheet 
supplement with diagrams and d rections, enables 
women to cut and make their own gowns, and is 
of great value to the professional mo tiste as well 
astotne amateur dressmaker. Children’s Cloth- 
ing receives constant attention. Fashions for 
Men are described in full detail by a man-about- 
town. Our Paris Letter, by Katherine De 
Forest, is a sprightly, weekly recital of fash'on, 


| gossip and social doings in Paris, given by a 


clever woman in an entertaining way. 

Both the serials for 1596 are the work of Amer- 
ican women. Mrs. Gerald. by Maria Louise 
Pool, is a striking story of New England life. 
Mary E Wilkins, in Jerome, a Poor Man, 
di,casses the always interesting problems of the 
relations between labor and capital. short sto- 
ries will be written by the best authors. 

Special Departments. Music, The Out- 
door Woman, Personals What We Are Ding, 
Women and Men, report and discuss themes of 


| immediate interest 


Answers to Cor:espondents. Questions 
receive the p*rsonal ettention of the editor, and 
are answered at the earliest practicable date after 
their receip:. 

The Volumes of the BAZAR begin with the 
first Number for January of each year. Wh:zn 
no time is mentioned subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of receipt 
of order. 

Remittances shuld be made by Post-offie 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not tocopy this adverttsement without 
the express order of Harper & Brothers 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


Harper's Magazine - oneyear - $4 00 
Harpers Weekly ~ “6 - 400 
Harper's Bazar - & - 400 
Harper's Round Table ‘* - 200 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS 
P. O. Box 959, N. Y. City 


price REDUCED ‘rom $8,60 0 $6.00 
ysl 
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WoRLDS GREATESTINTELLECTS 
CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE 


to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 





The thoughtful reader will find in 
THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 


A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Threeand 


a Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large vo’ames. 

It has received the commendations of the highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states. 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto wany thousands. It commends Itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will find in it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
money, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 


great questions of the day. 
“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.” —Advame, Chicago. 

“A vast amount of good reading at a merely 
nominal price."—Boston Advertiser. 

“No gentleman’s library should be without this 
eclectic.”— The Nation, New York. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free thei 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 
Single copies 1l5c. each. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO , P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 


Morpuine Habit Cured in 19 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till cnred. 
p%.J STEPHENS, Lebanon. in 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1896. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session jepenee October Ist; ending May, 18%. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures ta "atadeete 








' , 
ra’ Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the H 
and Dispensaries of New York. For ann 
and information spry. to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Deam 
$21 East 15th 8t., New ¥ ° 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, ze A four years 
graded couree of Lectures, Quizses, boratory and 
Clinical work offers superior ad vantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the wed 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M..D., 
Dean 1712 Locust St., Phila. 
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Do 
You 
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58 


thousands of other ladies 


Fancy | have, the best you have 


ever used. Try it. 


. Work ? | Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 


Glasgo, Conn. 
Z2 roasms as SSIS SISUSISINUS S08 SDSS OSISSS 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washineton St. Boston, Mass. 


A 

Se ° - - 

5 K it | I fso,ask vour deater forthe F4 
33 : 

23 nit, Clasgo Twilled Lace Thread & 
= | orsend ten cents in stamps 

=e or do jund receive a on 
58 spool, 600 yards, by mail. 
53 other You will pronounce it as 

3B 
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Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Gzores A. O. ERNST. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 8 Park BSt., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 











A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 8 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 

Price, 50cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mieh 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 








NEVADA NOTE®. 
STOCKTON, CAL, Nov. 5, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal ;: 

It bas just been my privilege to travel 
through Nevada and organize local clubs, 
and to close my labors with a State con- 
vention in the lively little city of Reno. 
One-half of the counties of the State were 
represented by delegates at the conven- 
tion. 

This gathering was a remarkable one in 
many respects. It brought together very 
able and intelligent women; many of 
whom have long been convinced of the 
justice of woman suffrage, therefore they 
hail with joy the organizing work of the 
N. A. W. 8S. A. Many of these women 
are expert in outside business affairs, and 
will cordially assist and sustain the 
plans now inaugurated in their State for 
the furtherauce of the work. 

Mrs. Elda A. Orr, of Reno, was the 
leading spirit in arranging the business of 
the Convention, and she was ably assisted 
by Mrs. P. Stanton Marshall, local presi- 
dent of the Reno Club. Mrs. J. R 
Williamson, of Austin, presided during 
the Convention, and she so won the hearts 
of the delegates by the able manner in 
which she conducted the business that 
she received the unanimous vote for presi- 
dent. The full list of cfficers is as fol- 
lows: 

President—Mrs. J. R. Williamson. 

Vice-President at Large—Mrs. H. K. 


Clapp. 

Vice-President at Large—Dr. E. Cook. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. P. Stanton 
Marshal. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. R. S. 
Weller. 

—egueeliry me + Son 

83 ce e, 

Auditors— 4 sire, J. H. Martin. 
— Nat. Com.—Mrs. M. E. Run- 

e. 

I rejoice that Nevada has been brought 
into co operation with the women of other 
States, and I am confident her women 
will be found among our ablest workers 
for broader liberties and greater op- 
portunities for the rising generation. 





| ing municipal election. There were short 
speeches by the Rev. Lorerza Haynes, 
Mrs. S. J. Luce, president of the W. C. 
T. U., Mrs. Stratton,of Bordentown, N. J., 
and several others. It was decided by a 
on the evening of Nov. 25. All women 
are invited to be present. 


2 
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FRANKLIN COUNTY ON REFERENDUM, 


Is it expedient that municipal suffrage 
be granted to women? 





Men. Women. 

Yes. No. Yes. No. 
Ashfield, 57 44 15 see 
Bernardston, 37 bl 1 1 
Buckland, 66 112 11 ecee 
Charlemont, 60 60 26 oe 
Colrain, 68 56 4 eens 
Conway, 84 66 29 1 


Deerfiel 1:— 
Old Deerfie'd, 28 50 14 eeee 
South Deerfield, 90 66 17 eee 
Green Rive: Dist. 33 SF seoe ose 
Erving: — 
Erving Centre, 28 , arr mer 
Miller’s Falls, .... «+++ «seee oe 
Gill :— 


Gill Centre, 29 41 cece 1 

Riverside, 12 SP sees) anes 
Greenfield, 310 375 47 2 
Hawley, 13 37 cece cece 
Heath, = SE éses 2 
Leverett, 31 24 4 oes 
Leyden, 23 17 14 oes 
Monroe, 11 1B cece — coo 
Montague: 

Mont. Centre, 41 63 12 1 


Miller’s Falls, 33 BB ccce 3— 80 00 
Turner's Falls, 117 428 5 aos 


New Salem, 47 32 19 
Northfield, 68 &7 10 ones 
Orange, 260 = 437 77 1 
Rowe, 28 14 5 sone 
Shelburne, 124 98 31 3 
Shutesbury, 10 37 6 nee 
Sunderland, 40 96 20 ees 
Warwick, 20 30 5 1 
Wendell, 22 40 13 
Whately, Cece cose see 

Total, 1813 2610 385 13 

—_—_ - te —_-— 


NEW J&RsEY NOTES. 


PLAINFIELD. N. J., NOv. 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The New Jersey State Suffrage Associa- 
tion met in Piainfield, N. J., June 10, 





The executive committee at the close of 
the Convention appointed superintendents 
for different departments of work. Mrs. 
Emma _ Blossom, of Genoa, was made 
superintendent of literature, and a more 
competent woman for the place would be 
hard to find in any State. Before another 
year rolls round, our good woman suf 
frage paper will be largely taken through- | 
out that State, for Mrs. Blossom is no 
laggard. EmMaA Smita DE VOE. 


SHELBURNE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, | 


SHELBURNE, Mass., Nov 8, 1895. | 
Bditors Woman’s Journal: 

In the WOMAN'S JOURNAL of Nov. 16 
Shelburne was left out in the account of 
the woman suffrage vote. Now Shelburne | 
voted for the women all through. | 

The vote stood: | 

Men—Yes, 124; No, 98. Women—Yes, | 
31; No, 3. | 

| 
| 
| 





l send a paper giving a correct account of 
the vote on the question for the county of 
Franklin. IL hope you will correct the 
account in the JOURNAL, for Shelburne 
has always bad a good record in this mat- 
ter. I circulated a petition for woman 
suffrage some years ago, and in half the 
town, and that the smallest part of the 
population, we had over 100 names. 

MARTHA A. ANDERSON, M. D. 


+o __—_ 
PROGRESSIVE READING. 


Look at theee figures for Reading, Mass: 
Registered women, 1894. . . . 9 
a os 1895 96 


a a a a a ee 


No. women voted. . .... . 92 
ow eae 5-5 es 
6 “ wes ee Oe ee ee 
An increase nearly 11 to 1 in a single 
year. Think what that means for organ- 
ization and enlightenment! H. B. B. 


2» 
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WOMEN VOTERS MEET AT WALTHAM. 


There was a very interesting and enthu- 
siastic meeting of registered women held 
at Haven Chapel on the evening of Nov. 
14. Mrs. N. M. Daniels, president of the 
Waltham Woman Suffrage Club, called 
the meeting to order, and, after referring 





| New Jersey. 


| being retained. 
Cycle, 


1895, and organized a branch called the 
Union Co. Equal Suffrage Society, with 
the following officers: 

President, Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, 
Plainfield ; vice-president, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Elizabeth; treasurer, 
Mrs. Samuel Huntington, Plainfield; Cor. 
S-c., Mrs. Maria H. Eaton, Piaintield; 
Ree. Sec., Mrs. David W. Pond, Plain- 
field; auditors, Mra. L. V. F. Rando'ph, 
Plaintield; Mrs. Adelaide C. Childs, Eliza- 
beth. 

A course of lectures was given in 
October at the T. M. C. A. Hall, for the 
benefit of school suffrage for women in 
A souvenir has proved a 
satisfactory means of raising funds. We 
are indebted wholly to Mrs. D. W. Pond 
for this little bouk. 

The lectures were well attended by ap- 
preciative audiences. 

Oct. ist, Mrs. Etta Morse Hudders, on 
*The Ir fluence of Food on Health.” 

Oct. 8:h, Miss Jane M. Slocum, on 
“The Etbies of Citizenship.” 

Oct. 15th, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
‘A Dream of To-morrow.” 

Oct. 224, Miss E. Margaret Lindley 
“The Coming Girl, and How we Shal 
Rear Her.” 

Oct. 29:h, Professor John Gifford, Secre- 
tary of New Jersey Forestry Association 
gave an illustrated stereopticon lecture on 
Forestry. 

The following magazines are given us to 
secure subscriptions, half the amount 
The Forester, The New 
The New England Kitchen, The 
American Kitchen, and Health Culture. 

Our Society is increasing in member- 
ship, and our work will be cumulative in 
interest and usefulness. 

Marta H. FaTON. 

Cor. Sec. Union Co. Equal Suffrage Society. 








THAT EXCELLENT COFFEE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your edition of Nov. 16, under Fort- 
nightly Meeting, inadvertencies occur 
which please kindly correct. I am cred- 
ited with being the inventor of the coffee 
served. If I am correctly informed, its use 
was first advocated publicly by Dr. Polk, 
of Philadelphia. It is manufactured by 
Messrs. Clark & Alden, North Woburn 





to the encouraging features of the vote on 
the sham referendum, earnestly urged the 
women who had registered, to vote for 
members of the School Board at the com- 


Mass., and is designated Phosphicerial 
Nervice Coffee. PP. FIELD, M. D. 
[We are glad to make the correction, 


unanimous vote to hold a similar meeting | 


and also to repeat that the coffee was 
excellent. Eps. WOMAN'S JOURNAL } 


— 
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A WOMAN PHYSICIAN ABROAD. 


—_-— 





So perfectly natural an appointment as 
that of a female physician as attendant to 
an institution for women, has recently 
been hailed in Vienna as an ui precedented 
triumph of woman's rights, and has be- 
come the subject of general discussion in 
the newspapers. Dr. Georgine von Roth, 
who has been appointed, with the Em- 
peror’s sanction, physician to an institu- 
tion for the education of daughters of 
army « flicers in that city, is a graduate of 
the University of Zirich. As attendant at 
the clinic of Prof. Neusser, of Vieana, she 
| has given evidence of marked professional 
| ability. The interest in her appuiotment 
| has been intensified by the hostile attitude 
|of the eminent Vienna surgeon, Prof. 
, Albert, towards the admission of female 

students to medical colleges. His thread- 
| bare arguments regirding the physical 
|inf riority of women, their intellectual 
| upproductiveness as compared with men, 
| their manifest destiny to be child-bearers 
| and nothing else, etc., have given rise to a 
flood of replies. Perhaps the best point 
is made by a writer in the Fremden- Blatt, 
who, while accepting with mock modesty 
the 14.e of Naturwesen assigned to her by 
Prof. Albert, in contradistinction to the 
Kulturwesen which she had fondly im- 
agined herself to be, takes exception to 
his remark that ‘‘anatomy may have 
failed to reveal any structural difference 
between the brain of the male and that of 
the female.” Would it not be fairer and 
more scientifically precise, she asks, to 
say that anatomy Aas so far failed to 
reveal such a difference, and may it not 
be useful to give female investigators a 
chance to pursue the subject? She then 
goes on to say what ia every day becoming 
more patent both in Europe and in this 
cvuntry, that women are the natural 
physicians for young children, and she 
quotes male physicians to this effect. So 
Dr. Mae H. Cardwell, of Portland, in her 
recent address before the Oregon State 
Medical Society, said that ‘if there is a 
place in medicine for the woman physi- 
cian, it is in the department of pzxdia- 
rics.’’—N. Y. Nution. 
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THANKS TO SENATOR WELLMAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Permit me through your paper to 
publicly thank Senator Wellman for the 
assistance he has rendered women 
throughout the Sta‘e toward casting their 
votes. He has, through his so-called 
‘Referendum Bill,” added largely to the 
number cf women voters, and has 
awakened a feeliug of enthusiasm among 
women who had hardly given it a thought 
before. It will largely increase the vote 
for school committee. 

We did not expect the majority vote. 
which we have rectived in some places, 
For in-tance, in Dukes County, three out 
of fuur towns which comprise the County 
voted “Yes,” and it was the same in 
many other places. I cannot forbear «x 
pressing my gratitude to him for being 
the means (though unintentional y) of 
getting so many women to vote, aud of 
more than trebling the list of women 
voters in most of tne cities and towns. I 
believe the number of women voters in 
the State will be more than double 
another year through his ‘‘Referendum 
Bill.” The women have received their 
first lesson and will not go back. He has 
builded wiser than he knew. 

O. P. NICKLES. 


> 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


Hype ParK.—The League met Nov. 1 
with Mrs. Wenster. Mrs. Humphrey pre 
sided. The secretary read report of last 
m-eting, with account of work for the 
referendum bill. As this involved work 
by persous not acquainted with voting 
except in the spri.g election, an educa- 
tional task was put upon the League of 
conveying information. This was at fist 
ignored, and afterwards reluctantly com- 
menced, but with results of increased suf- 
frage interest in new and unexp:cted 
quarters. We have gained, although little 
in comparison with some other places. 
Mrs. Carrington read several fine editorials 
fiom papers. A vote of thanks was given 
to our editor, S. Moseley, Esq., for publi- 
cation and editorial on Mr. E. I. Hum- 
phrey’s remarks, and reprint of the ad 
dr:ss of Mra. Lide Obenchain. of Ken 
tucky, in the Nurfolk County Gazette of 
Oct. 26. The address was read, when 
light refreshments were passed. Miss 
Lizzie Bass read selections from Juhn 
Siuart Mill, and the meeting ciosed after 
a lively ciscussion on the importance of 
justice in ali affairs of life, anc with warm 
commendation of the good men who are 
helping by their votes and otherwise. 

E. H. W., Sec. 


East Boston.—The annual meeting of 
the League was held in the vestry of the 
Presbyterian church, Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct 23. After supper, the president, 
Mrs. Judiih Smith, called the meeting to 
order and business was transacted. The 
cumpany then listened to an address by 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Wellesley. 








R-marks were made by Rev. Richmond 
Fisk and Rey. Mr. Marshall. 
M. B. BUSELL, Sec. 











THE DRAMA. 


HOLLIs STREET.—Miss Olga Nether- 
80le’s success is even greater than that she 
achieved a year ago. To the patrons of 
the fashionable Hollis Street [Theatre Miss 
Ne‘hereole’s talents appeal most strongly. 
Since she was last in Boaton she has 
guined in emotional force, and she is the 
greatest actress On the American stage in 
her special parts. For the coming week, 
her second and last, Miss Nethersule wiil 
repeat ber great impersonation of Camille 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, and Saturday 
matinee. Last year her Camille was hailed 
as a revelation io dramatic art; and caused 
ail other players of the part to be for- 
gotten. Oa Thursday afternoon and Sat- 
urday bight she wiil repeat ‘*Denise,” 
which is crowding the theatre tothe doors 
this week. The strong company with 
which Coarles,and Daniel Frohman have 
surrounded their star give her becomicg 
support. The newcomers to the country 
have been warmly welcomed to the Boston 
stage. Miss Nethersole will give a special 
maticee on Th nksgiving Day, and the 
regular Wednesday matinee will be 
omitted. 

scbumgillibiidaitiis 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The thrilling story 
of **Carmeb,’’ wade famous by Calve, will 
be interpreted by the Castle Square com- 
paoy next week. This opera uf Bizet is 
by far the greatest undertaking of the 
stock company. An immense interest has 
been aroused by its vogue of the past two 
sexsons, and thousands of patrons have 
hoped that the management would stage 
this grand opera in the perfect manner 
charac:eristic of Castle Square produc- 
tions. The ecene of the opera is Spain, 
abuut 1820. ‘The cast will be: Don Jose, 
a brigsaier, Mr. ‘'homas Persse; Esca- 
millo, a toreador, Mr. J. K. Murray; [1 
Dancairo, a smuggler, Mr. William Wolff; 
11 Remendado, a smuggler, Mr. Arthur 
Wovulky; Zuniga, a captain, Mr. John 
Read; Morales, a brigadier, Mr. Albert 
R+egas; Michaela, a peasant girl, Miss 
Einuth Mason; Frasquita, a gipsy friend 
of Carmen, Miss Bertha Davis; Mercedes, 
another gipsy friend, Miss Hattie Ladd; 
Carmen, a cigarette girl, afterward a 
gipsy, Miss Clara Lane. The company 
bas been rehearsing this grand opera for 
over a month. The opportunity to hear 
“Carmen” at popular prices, with all the 
beauty and taste of ‘ta Castle Square pro- 
duction,” means that the theatre is to be 
jammed, and that lots of people are to be 
wade happy. E. C. RICE. 


—_ +o. 


Occasionally a teacher discovers a rare 
gift of condensation in a child at school. 
One teacher in a primary school, the other 
day, told her small pupils the story of the 
ass who put on the lion’s skin; and then 
she commanded each child to write down 
and hand in a moral for the fable. This 
was the moral which one little girl, aged 
six, handed in: ‘Don’t be what you 
aint!” If all our false-color people would 
frame that ‘moral’ and hang it up on 
their walls! 


CATARRH IN THE HEAD 


Is due to impure blood and cannot be 
cured with local applications. Hood’s 
Sarsapsrilia has cured hundreds of cases 
of Cstarrh, because it purities the blood 
and in this way removes the cause of the 
disease. It also builds up the system and 
preve.ts attacks of pneumonia, diphtheria 
and ty phoid fever. 








Hoop’s PILts become the favorite 
cathartic with every one who tries them 
25e. 


The Best Clothes 


FOR MEN AND 
am 0R BOYS 


Made in Clean Workshops, 
AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


398 and 400 Washington St., Boston. 











OVERCOATS READY. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If jou can, read 
our epecial offer, and show it to all your 





enos. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
HOME co tributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particu ars as to how these premiums are 
to b awarded. Address 


¢ HOUSE and HOME, *nitsoctearinen. 


SOs BVO 84 OB 


Mother 
and Babe. 
An important book, uy 
Mrs. Jenpess Miler, 
for expectant motners. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11446 5th Ave., N. ¥. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. W.Club.— Monday, Nov. 25,3.30P.M. My, 
Herbert Putnam will speak on Public Library. 


RESPECTABLE married woman wants to de 
housework in small family, at low wages, havin 
her child with her. Address Miss HUNT, 172 W. 
Brookline St., Boston. 


MISS tt W. MUIRHEAD, stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 














A RAKE CHANCt fora bright woman to take 
charge of a braach office. Business honorable and 
first class inevery reepect. Best reference given 
and required. Smill capital required, which will 
be under your own control. Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appletoa, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 





WAN TPtD.—A situation as travelling compan. 
jon, 'esident or visiting governess, or assistant to 
dentist or physician. Address K. L., WoMAN'’s 
JOUKNAL offi +, Bo ton. 


PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
pleasant accommodations, also information in re. 
gard to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
478 Shawmut Ave,, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. — 





























ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


(From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford,”} 
Boston, Makca 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table paddiog, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘* Pember- 
ton” at Hull. The amount needed is 
uncertain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54 inch goods. 
Yours truly, 
F. W. GASKILL. 


INSIST on having ‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





; The Dr. Appleton 
Scientific Shoes 


(Last Patented.) 
RIGHT WRONG 





HEALTH DISEASE 


Send 4 cents in stamps for book, ‘‘The Human 
Foot and the Art of Shoeing,’’ by 


DR. S. APPLETON, 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


BREATHING TUBE. 


my » | 


Its use develops the chest, strength- 
ens throat, and cures comsumption. 
P. P. FIELD, M. D., 
go W. SPRINGFIELD St., 
Boston, Mass. 








We are showing, at the present 
time, the most extensive line of 


LADIES’ 
STREET, CHURCH, WEDDING 
AND RECEPTION 


GLOVES, 


of any House in the city, and ask your 
examination of them. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. ‘ 


‘pe d1450N EARTH- 7 
4ICKERSON PATENT BOLT SHEARS (Ask) 
a & SCISSOWRS. 

















THIS OUT MAILTO US WITH. —~@ 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
oO ONE FULL NICKLED 
» BiINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———— 
THE MAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenorer iowa 





C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Conr-ress St., Boston 
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